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Flew fast can you act when a customer says “Charge it, 
please?” TelAutograph Telescriber Systems enable credit 
clerks and local credit bureaus to exchange information 
lightning-fast and with complete accuracy. 


TelAutograph Telescribers transmit messages instantly, 
in the sender’s own handwriting. Both sender and recipient 
have identical copies of the message for reference. No mis- 
understanding, no confusion, no waiting for contact! 

It pays to investigate TelAutograph Telescribers. In- 
crease efficiency, decrease operating costs, in your organiza- 
tion. 


For further information write for literature C. 


CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61 STREET « NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL 
STICKERS 


THESE TWO stickers are effec- 
tive for use on slow paying accounts. 





RECORD 


is the measuring stick by 
which all credit granters 


Do you realize that your 
failure to pay this account 
may affect your credit 
standing? 


PROTECT YOUR CREDIT 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 1 
| | 
| | 
| | 
judge you. 
| | 
| | 
| { 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| BY PAYING PROMPTLY | 


Accounts that have disregarded 
notices and letters will probably 
respond to this sticker which ties 
in the failure to pay with the credit 
record of the customer. It will pro- 
duce results without offense. Printed 
in dark green ink on light green 
colored gummed paper. 


| YOUR CREDIT RECORD 73 


11S AN OPEN BOOK . 


By the way you pay, you 
write your own record in the 
files of the Credit Bureau. 





I Millions of cards in the filesof the Credit 
Bureaus of the United States and Can- 
ada, form the basis of credit reports— 
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used by creditors and employers to judge 
j the trustworthiness of individuals. | 


| l 
| Prompt Payments Make a | 
; Good Credit Record ; 


This sticker is designed to bring 
home the importance of paying bills 
promptly. It points out that credit 
reports are based on the manner in 
which the customer pays his obli- 
gations. It is a constructive edu- 
cational sticker and will produce 
excellent results. Printed in bronze 
blue ink on goldenrod colored paper. 


Only $250 a thousand 
(Assorted $3.00 a thousand) 
er 
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Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Workable Collection Ideas 


WILLIAM G. MURPHY, Collection Manager, William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 


HE WORK of any collection department is 

largely corrective, that is, educating credit 
customers in the payment of their obligations 
promptly in the future, without losing their 
patronage. Even when the account is no longer 
desirable from a credit viewpoint, effort should be 
made to retain the cash patronage of the customer 
while collection of the unpaid obligation is being 
effected. 

The education of these customers should start from 
the time the customer receives her first statement. It 
requires considerable tact and personal touch in order to 
notify the customer at such an early stage that her 
account will become overdue within thirty days, yet it 
can be done. Suppose you are the customer who has 
recently opened an account, and you agreed to thirty-day 
charge account terms. On a certain day of the month 
you received the statement which you expected. How- 
ever, suppose there was a cordial little note enclosed 
thanking you for your patronage and once again mention- 
ing our thirty-day terms. In all probability you would 
not take offense because that personal touch gracefully 
reminded you of your agreement to pay within thirty 
days. More than likely that bill will be among the first 
to be paid, and soon you will be back in the store making 
other purchases. On the other hand, let us assume you 
overlooked payment of your account within thirty days 
and then received a second statement showing an overdue 
balance from the previous month. Another cordial note 
will be enclosed, the top part of which is in red with 
white type and reads, “Is our face red?” The theme 
that follows this small provoking question is an apology 
for sending out this form in regard to your last month’s 
overdue balance, as in many cases the check which has 
been mailed has crossed with our request for payment. 


Collection Procedure 

So far you will have received two statements with 
two courteous reminders that up to this point your pay- 
ment has not been received. Within fifteen days a two- 
page letter in a special envelope is received by you. It is 
simply an opportunity to thank you once again for the 
purchases you have made in the store, explaining the 
time-saver a credit plate is to you and reminding you of 
the overdue balance, shown on your last statement. At 
the bottom of this letter reference is made to the inside 
portion, and as you turn the page you will find the special 
sale of merchandise that is featured in the store that 
month. Don’t you feel that you must now pay this ac- 
count and get into the store for the special sale men- 
tioned? If so, we have accomplished two objectives. 
You have paid your bill, and we have brought you into 
the store for more merchandise, yet the overdue portion 
of the bill was only forty-five days old. 

Unless you analyze the effectiveness of your reminders 
and change them at least three times a year, you will find 
they are just so much wasted effort and of no value to 
you. A good collection man must be more than a col- 
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lector as he must be a salesman, a showman, and a 
humanitarian all combined in one. 

The next most productive collection procedure that 
will tie up with your personalized touch will be the 
telephone. If you have’ not adopted the telephone in 
your procedure until late in your collection follow-up, 
you are missing the most effective approach. I would 
rather have all the typewriters taken from my office than 
give up my telephone. The telephone is never late, 
never complains of overwork, never reports “I’m sick and 
must go home,” and is the best assistant we have, always 
ready, always reliable. Use the telephone! 

Of primary importance is the telephone voice, sooth- 
ing, not harsh, whiny or apologetic. The telephone col- 
lector must be alert, convincing, a good salesman (or 
saleslady) and must know all the answers. An improper 
telephone contact can bring about ill-feeling and com- 
plaint which, no doubt, would cause the loss of a 
customer. 

Telephone interviews or conversations are so individual 
that two will rarely run along parallel lines. Examples, 
therefore, are of little value. There are principles to be 
learned and adhered to, and these principles make the 
difference between success and failure. A complete train- 
ing of your telephone clerks is of the utmost importance 
and weeks should be spent in training before any attempt 
is made to contact the customer on an open account. 

The best time to phone housewives about their accounts 
is between the hours of 9:00 and 11:00 in the forenoon, 
or in the evening. In the morning the children are in 
school and she is home doing her housework and prepar- 
ing lunch. Since, in the afternoon, the customer is 
likely to be out shopping or visiting, calls at this time are 
less successful. However, evening calls usually find her 
at home and willing to offer explanation and cooperation. 
I have found that most people are not annoyed if tact- 
fully reminded that they have overlooked three state- 
ments. Many times the customer has a good reason for 
not paying, but pride prevented her calling on her own 
initiative. However, to be phoned and approached in a 
pleasant manner and yet in a way which leaves no room 
for doubt as to the object of that call, will encourage her 
to tell her story. J 


Discussion of Accounts by Telephone 


We have made better customers and achieved better re- 
sults by kindly, considerate discussion of their account and 
financial problems over the phone than could be accom- 
plished at much greater cost by sending an outside ‘repre- 
sentative. A customer may ignore collection letters and 
avoid an outside representative, but few will fail to 
answer the telephone when called. The telephone en- 
ables you to make personal contact with your customers. 
If there was something wrong with the merchandise or 
service, it gives the customer a chance to tell you, rather 
than bear a permanent grudge against you and your 
store and spread such unfavorable information among 
her friends. Never lose your temper in talking over the 
telephone or permit yourself to be drawn into an argu- 
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ment. Be courteous at all times, but insist upon definite 
action. 

Every thirty-day account that is three and one-half 
months overdue is referred immediately to my telephone 
staff. This staff consists of businessmen, trained by us 
for telephone collection work. They report at 5:30 p.m. 
and work until 9:00 p.m. The accounts referred to this 
group are selected as they are reviewed each day by the 
dunning clerk. The account is then transferred to a 
telephone status sheet which will carry the name, address, 
amount overdue and telephone number, plus the length 
of time they have been a credit customer. The latter is 
of the utmost importance because it enables the telephone 
clerk to use discretion when talking to the customer. 
We have been using this telephone technique since last 
July and, to date, we have not had one serious complaint. 

After the telephone contact has been made with the 
customer and a promise received, the status sheet is 
placed in a tickler file to be rechecked five days later by 
the dunning clerk for payments. If no payment is re- 
ceived, another follow-up is made by the telephone clerk 
and every five days thereafter until payment is received. 
After four telephone contacts with the customer with no 
payment results, we then resort to personalized collection 
letters or the use of our outside collectors. 

The problem of handling collections by the use of an 
outside or personal contact man is a question which has 
caused much controversy. For a collection department 
to give efficient service on accounts which are on their 
way to a suspense ledger, the personal call man must 
appear. There is less question as to the need for an out- 
side man than as to how to obtain the right man for the 
job. Some stores limit the work as well as the authority 
of this man, using him only in the capacity of an investi- 
gator whose duties are those of verifying the address, 
determining the employment of a customer, checking for 
assets which would be subject to attachment and report- 
ing his findings to the office and the office proceeding 
from there. It is my belief that best results can be ob- 
tained by allowing the outside man to handle the account 
from the time it is placed with him until the overdue 
balance is brought up to date or has been determined 
uncollectible. 

One great fault of the outside contact man is that, 
in his eagerness to make a collection he might cause un- 
necessary trouble by agreeing to call for installment 
payments. This can be eliminated by reminding the cus- 
tomer that payments are to be made at the store. 


Qualifications of Outside Man 


This will enable the representative to accomplish more 
calls. An outside man, to be of value to your collection 
department, must have these necessary qualifications: a 
complete knowledge of your collection procedure and 
store policies and the routine through which they go 
before being entrusted to him. He must be of good 
appearance, alert, aggressive, and should have sufficient 
knowledge of state laws to enable him at all times to 
successfully hold his ground with a customer. His 
knowledge of law should cover contracts, negotiable 
instruments, attachments, executions, etc. This knowl- 
edge is part of an outside collector’s tools or implements 
of trade, and unless he possesses these tools and knowledge 
of their proper usage, he will be a handicap to your col- 





lection procedure. The outside, or personal call man 
should be given certain authority, and when it becomes 
necessary for him to bring it into play within limits, he 
must be assured that he will be backed by his superiors. 
Above all, he should have a knowledge of salesmanship. 

If you have followed the collection procedure and no 
payment has been received, the account has then reached 
the suspense stage. The ledger card itself is removed 
from the active file, a suspense card replacing it for 
cross-reference and the account is then transferred to our 
suspense collection department. This department is en- 
tirely separate from our active accounts, and in this 
department we have trained personnel (similar to a 
credit bureau collection department) who are instructed 
that even though the customer’s account is suspended and 
closed, we are still anxious to reinstate the account so 
that she may have the opportunity to purchase on credit 
once more. 

The accounts in the suspense file are followed up every 
five days by both telephone and personalized collection 
letters. If there is no response, we must take firmer 
methods to collect, which will mean contact at employ- 
ment, outside collection calls, credit bureau collection 
service and finally, attorney service. 


Experiment on Suspended Accounts 


We have tried an experiment within the past few 
months on the suspended accounts. We made a deal with 
our local credit bureau to furnish us with up-to-date file 
information or a full credit report on all accounts on 
which we do not have a recent history card giving the 
background of the individual. We have discovered that 
with this knowledge at our disposal, we are capable of 
collecting or reactivating that account in a much shorter 
space of time than heretofore. This is not an expensive 
feature because in 80 per cent of the cases your bureau 
will have file information, thereby reducing the number 
of credit reports ordered. 

We have been considering thirty-day charge accounts 
and have not touched upon our Permanent Budget Ac- 
counts which form a separate department. Our collection 
methods on this type of account are similar to our thirty- 
day accounts, with the exception of a closer follow-up. 
We consider three missing monthly payments (and not 
consecutive payments in any twelve-month period) a 
dangerous account, therefore, our leniency is stepped up 
considerably. These accounts are dunned every ten days 
and our outside collection staff is used almost exclusively 
on this type of account. ‘The telephone technique is 
brought into play when there are two missing monthly 
payments and when a specified number of monthly pay- 
ments are missed, it is transferred immediately into our 
suspense collection department. 

Control of the permanent budget account is of the 
utmost importance from the standpoint of successful 
operation. When the customer has a P.B.A. charga-plate 
in her possession, she must be educated to the fact that 
this type of charge privilege has a credit. purchasing 
limit. The first step of this educational program must 
be taken at the opening of the account. A duplicate of 
her agreement, showing the monthly payments and the 
extent of her credit limit, is signed and kept by the cus- 
tomer. When the account has been authorized by the 
credit department, a card is mailed to that customer with 
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SUCCESSFUL 
CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 
LETTERS 


VOLUME Iv 








In this newly prepared Volume, we 
have gathered together a selection of 
letters and forms written for special 
purposes but which can easily be 
adapted to other businesses. 


With increased responsibilities and 
the manpower shortage there is less 
time these days for the busy Credit 
Manager to sit down and write that 
difficult adjustment, good will or 
perhaps “trying” collection letter. 
Here is your opportunity to secure a 
practical, up-to-date booklet containing 
142 excellent examples of credit 
department letters and forms of all 
types, among which are: 

e Account Solicitation 

@ Collection 

e@ Declining Account 

 @ Adjustment 

e@ Credit Sales Promotion 

e@ Inactive Account 

@ Good Will 

@New Account Acknowledgment 

@ “Thank You” 
Many of these are seasonal, others tie 
in with anniversaries, etc. A letter for 
every purpose. 

Only $1.00 to members—$1.50 to 
non-members. 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO 
ORDER A COPY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building + + St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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her charga-plate. This card requires her signature and 
she is requested to fill in the blank spaces informing us 
that her limit is a certain number of dollars and that her 
payments are due at a certain time each month. The 
card is then returned to the collection department and 
checked. After checking returned cards, we have found 
a few cases where the customer had raised her own credit 
limit but did not increase her monthly payment, or she 
did not understand the operation of this type of account. 
Contact is made immediately with that customer by phone 
or letter to correct the misunderstanding. 


Control of overpurchasing requires the full cooperation 
of the sales force, auditing office and authorization. A 
floor limit authorization must be established and all pur- 
chases above this limit are referred to the credit office for 
authorization. If a customer’s account is at its limit and 
payments are up to date, when authorization is needed, 
we will allow a purchase equivalent to one monthly 
payment to be made. However, if that account has been 
in the overlimit status for two months and no attempt 
has been made to reduce the overlimit, the customer is 
referred to the credit office. 


Many purchases will be made which are under the 
established floor limit. Therefore, as the salesslips are 
placed in the pocket of the customer’s ledger, the stuffer 
will analyze that account and the moment that it becomes 
an overlimit, a prepared overlimit dun is mailed im- 
mediately to that customer. If it is a serious overlimit, 
the account is referred to the collection supervisor who 
will either contact the customer by phone or use our 
outside collectors to make a personal call. All overlimit 
accounts are followed three times a month by our col- 
lection department. If no attempt is made to take care 
of the serious overlimit within three months, we im- 
mediately close the account and ask for the return of 
the charga-plate. 


Follow Up Budget Accounts 


All Budget Accounts must be followed every ten days 
for collection purposes. This means that the previous 
day’s cash must be stuffed in the ledgers the first thing 
every morning. Checks that are received by mail must 
be checked against the customer’s account that day and 
a notice is placed with the customer’s account noting the 
amount of the check for the benefit of the collection 
dunner. Budget accounts showing two monthly pay- 
ments in arrears are restricted from purchasing. If the 
customer is in the store at the time, she is referred to our 
credit office. Otherwise, she is notified by mail or 
telephone. 


This type of charge account is a productive sales stimu- 
lant for any store, provided that a complete control can 
be maintained. This requires full cooperation from new 
accounts, sales audit, cash office, and most important of 
all, authorization. 


I believe these are the procedures which a collection de- 
partment should follow. The methods which I have out- 
lined here have been found to be the most efficient and 
successful. J sincerely hope that I have brought to your 
attention some ideas that will be helpful to you. *** 
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N A RECENT LETTER to Max Meyer, General 
{ Manager, Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Nebraska, Inc., 
William H. Burr, President of the Wyoming Oil and 
Gas Company sketched the history and background of the 
National Retail Credit Association. Since Mr. Burr is 
one of the few people who can speak authoritatively on 
the subject from first-hand knowledge, his account will be 
of interest to present-day credit executives and members 
of the association. The letter follows. 

“Some years ago you asked me to give you some infor- 
mation in regard to the beginning of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Bureaus. You may be interested in the 
antecedent history of the National Association of Credit 
Bureaus, The National Retail Credit Association and 
The Crepir Wor.p. So far as I know, I am the only 
one living who knows the history of these three enter- 
prises from and before their beginnings, hence I want you 
to have this information before it is lost forever. 

“My interest in retail credit business began in 1903 
when I purchased controlling shares in a credit company 
in Rochester, N. Y. (Later I owned the Credit Report- 
ing Company of Elmira, N. Y.) One morning in 1904 
a fire swept our Rochester office building from top to 
bottom. It burned all of our records, books of account 
and cash until we had nothing but a heap of ashes and 
debts of $6,000. Next day I consulted some of our clients 
to determine whether to leave the wreck or to try to 
rebuild our business on the good will of our customers. 
Next morning I took off my coat and went to work, but 
it was three years before we were ready to begin building 
our business again. 

“Before 1906 there was no association of retail credit 
agencies, no concerted effort to improve methods or 
service, no system of interchange credit reporting, no 
source, in many cities, from whom reliable reports could 
be obtained. The need for all of these necessities was 
such that correspondence on the subject between my 
friends, William P. Thompson of New York, William 
A. Morgan of Boston, and William A. Rauch of 
Newark, and me, resulted in a conference which was held 
in New York. We decided to form a national asso- 
ciation. A corporation named National Association of 
Retail Credit Agencies was incorporated in New York. 
I was elected President and continued in that capacity 
until I resigned in 1914. Later the name was changed 
to National Association of: Mercantile Agencies and so 
continued during my connection with the enterprise. 
Later it became the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, as it is now known. Since that time Thompson, 
Morgan, Rauch, Radway, and all others who were the 
founders of the National Credit Bureaus have died. 

“The first convention of the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies was held in New York, followed by 
later conventions in Louisville, Detroit, Richmond, Min- 
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emortes of a Clutter 


William H. Burr 
President, Wyoming Oil and Gas Company 
Royalston, Massachusetts 


em hor 


neapolis, Boston, Spokane, Washington, Rochester, and 
Duluth. We started with six members, but at the end 
of my term of office practically every city in the country 
was represented in our association. 

“Cooperation has always been one of my hobbies. Dur- 
ing my years in agency management the advisability, 
indeed, the necessity for closer cooperation between credit 
men and the credit bureau became more and more ap- 
parent. Retail credit men had no association among 
themselves nor was there a national association of retail 
credit men. The subject was agitated among such credit 
men as I knew. Finally, in 1912, I, as President of 
The National Association of Mercantile Agencies, sent 
letters to many credit men and invited them to meet with 
us at Spokane, Washington, to consider the matter of 
forming a national association. Credit men of Spokane 
responded generously and some came from distant cities. 
Among others were Sherman L. Gilfillan and O. R. 
Parker of Minneapolis. The group decided to form the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, which they 
proceeded to do. Mr. Gilfillan became its first President. 
We extended an invitation to the new association to meet 
with us at Rochester in August, 1913. Thus you have 
the antecedent history of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

“Early in the summer of 1913 I was informed that the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association had decided 
to accept our invitation to hold its first convention with 
us in Rochester. I invited a dozen local credit men to 
meet with me to make plans for entertaining the new 
association. A local credit association was formed and 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association was re- 
ceived and entertained by them. ‘This was your first 
National Convention, held in 1913. 


History of The CREDIT WORLD 
“The first editor of The Crepir Worip was O. R. 


Parker, who operated the credit bureau in Minneapolis. 
I remember the galley proof of the first issue that he 
sent to me for criticism and suggestions. It was about 
one third the size of the present publication with a 
picture of the world on the front cover. Parker and 
Gilfillan were two progressive, wide-awake men who 
largely fostered and fathered The Crepir Wortp until 
others took over. It has been increased in size and 
general appearance and is a useful and valuable publi- 
cation for the credit managers of the country. I was 
honored with a life subscription to The Crepir Wor Lp 
some time ago. I read it with great interest, always 
looking for the name of someone I used to know. Mr. 
Chilton of Texas and Charlie Reed of Denver have re- 
cently gone on before us. At this time the only one 
known by me who used to attend our conventions and 


who still survives is my friend, Max Meyer of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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‘As I look back through the-years of the last half 
century, I often wonder whether I am Christopher Co- 
jumbus or Rip Van Winkle. I ask myself, what next? 
We have survived the impact of two terrible world wars. 
Our per capita national debt has increased from $13.65, 
in 1912, to $2,300 per capita in 1948. No one can fore- 
see the future. The far-reaching strangle-hold that labor 
unions have gained upon business and employers has 
possibilities that no man can foresee. What next? The 
liberties of the people have been curtailed and made sub- 
ject to the bureaucrats at Washington. The right to 
work in freedom has been taken from the workers of the 
nation. Now every worker is bound to the government 
at Washington by unwanted tax burdens. Little by 
little the hand of government is reaching out and taking 
unto itself restraints upon personal liberty and freedom 
of action. What next? Millions are driven from pay 
rolls because age overtakes them. ‘They are crowded out 
and driven to the public crib to become burdens upon the 
resources of the nation. What next? The Witch of 
Endor could not see what next. 


What Will Come Next? 


“In the year 1900 I paid $5.75 in Rochester for a ton 
of anthracite coal, delivered. In 1948 I have to pay 
$22.75 for the same coal delivered here in Massachusetts. 
The vicious spiral of inflation is still moving on to un- 
known ends. Recently the Waltham Watch Company, 
the oldest of its kind in the country, has had to quit 
business because it cannot meet the demands of labor on 
the one side and of foreign competition on the other. 
This is but a glimpse of the future that lies beyond the 
horizon of American business. No one can foresee what 
will come next. 

“The economic condition of our country has little to do 
with the main subject under discussion but it has much to 
do with the next step before the credit bureau and the 
credit association. The next step is perhaps the most im- 
portant step in the history of either association. You must 
look forward. That is what we did before there was a 
national association of credit bureaus or a national asso- 
ciation of credit men. Looking forward is a difficult task. 
Rip Van Winkle never looked forward because he was too 
lazy to look at the good things all around him. He was 
asleep while the new nation had been born and everything 
around him had changed. I used to find Rip Van Winkles 
by the hundreds. Rip Van Winkles are everywhere. Rip 
Van Winkles seem to have no place in progressive life but 
to squeeze pennies till the eagle flattens out. They run in 
the same rut their fathers ran in, just like canal boats. It 
is said that as between a rut and a grave, the grave is 
preferable because there there is hope of a resurrection, 
but from a rut, none. 


“There is yet another step before both national asso- 
ciations. There are vast problems to work out before you 
will or can get your business relations into high gear and 
win the race against the tides of time that are coming in 
from the unknown depths of our national problems. 

“I foresee that the time will come when the credit 
bureau will find its proper and deserved place in the 
necessary evolution of all credit business. But since that 
subject is quite apart from this record, I can devote no 
further time to it. Suffice to say that I foresee a time 
when the credit methods of the past will be changed and 
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a new order will come in. The Christopher Columbuses 
will lead you to new lands, to new ways of business, but 
the Rip Van Winkles will wallow in the old ruts until 
their day is done and the undertaker drags them out. 
Progress, growth and great achievement are before you if 
and when you find your proper place in the commercial 
life and activities of the years to come. 


“It is most gratifying to note the splendid progress of 
the National Retail Credit Association as indicated by 
The Crepir Wor.p. I can readily see that I lived and 
labored in the credit business 50 years in advance of my 
time. These have been historic times in which two new 
phases of our national commercial life have come into 
being and become an inseparable part of commerce for 
all time. 


“Before the final word is written I desire to leave 
a tribute of appreciation to many who gave help in build- 
ing the credit bureau organization. In addition to those 
already mentioned there were others who gave assistance. 
Among them was Zelmer Dowling of Detroit; J. S: 
Shuman of Richmond, Va.; M. G. Liberman of Mem- 
phis; Max Meyer of Lincoln; Louis Martin of Spokane; 
O. R. Parker of Minneapolis; Volney James of Nash- 
ville; George Koelle of Chicago; and William Loewi of 
San Francisco. There were others whose names I cannot 
recall after the thirty-five years that have gone. We can 
never forget Billy Rauch of Newark. He was always 
the first to arrive, the last to leave. He always had a 
pocket full of money, a face full of smiles, a head filled 
with good common sense and a heart filled with desire to 
help anyone who needed it. All of these helpers com- 
bined built foundations which will stand until some day 
they will have proved their indispensable value to com- 
merce. 

“T hope this information will be of interest to members 
of both associations who will follow us. It is both my 
desire and I feel my duty to leave it with you, and for 
that reason I have written somewhat at length so that all 
of the essential facts may be made known and available 
for future reference. I wish you all success in the years 


that lie ahead, as the scroll unfolds with the progress of 
time.” tok 
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CHARACTER and Its Value in Retail Credit 


Edgar Courtemanch, Credit Manager, The D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ANY BOOKS have been written by psy- 

chologists on the subject of character. We 
do not profess to be an authority, but simply wish 
to point out how character plays an important part 
in the granting of retail credit. In discussing 
character alone we do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the other two factors, capacity and 
capital, are not important also, but we do honestly 
believe that many credit granters have given too 
little consideration to character. 

Character, generally speaking, is the sum total of a 
person’s good and bad qualities; some of these being: 
truthfulness, responsibility, industriousness, loyalty, un- 
selfishness, courage, promptness, honesty, thriftiness, and 
aggressiveness. Many more could be enumerated. If a 
person has many good qualities and very few bad ones, 
he will be recommended by his friends, neighbors, and 
associates as a person of good character. In extending 
credit, however, such opinions can often be misleading 
in that a person may have many good qualities, but still 
lack those which are necessary for him to maintain a good 
credit rating. A person could be a hard-working, gen- 
erous and law-abiding citizen, but lack the ability to 
manage his financial affairs properly. 


Motives for Payment of Accounts 

There are several motives that prompt people to pay 
as they do. Pride is probably the foremost. Some people 
are proud to have a good record and will make every 
effort to maintain that record even when they may have 
reverses. Others are thrifty and will never buy anything 
unless they are sure they can afford it. These people 
usually budget their expenditures with their income and 
arrange to lay aside money each week or each month to 
meet unforeseen emergencies. Some are very industrious 
and always seem to be able to make a living. They are 
independent and never look to others for assistance. 

On the other hand, there are many who, although they 
are honest, will always be slow-paying customers. Many 
of these people have the money to pay but are simply 
careless and negligent. Ability to pay does not always 
assure willingness to pay. Some are extravagant and 
live beyond their means. Others have difficulty in keep- 
ing a job or are restless and continually changing employ- 
ment. 

According to psychologists, when a person reaches the 
age of thirty his character and habits have definitely been 
formed and change very little thereafter. Since a ma- 
jority of our customers are over that age this is an im- 
portant point to remember. 

Retail credit differs somewhat from other lines of credit 
in that after an account has been opened the customer 
may charge from month to month and year to year and 
usually we do not recheck the customer’s financial stand- 
ing unless the account becomes past due or when he may 
be charging what seems to be an unreasonable amount. 
For instance, when a bank extends a loan it is always 
for a-specified amount to be paid for within a certain 
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date. When the same customer desires a new loan, he 
has to consult the banker and the banker usually ascer- 
tains the person’s exact financial status before the new 
loan is granted. Over a period of years a customer's 
financial circumstances can change from time to time. 
We are not always informed when a man has had an 
increase or decrease in salary, nor do we know when 
added obligations have to be met. We, therefore, must 
depend to a great extent on the customer’s own good 
judgment in not buying beyond his ability to pay. 

To determine whether or not a customer will use good 
judgment in making purchases we must have a complete 
record of the amount of credit extended him and his pay- 
ing habits over a period of years. A local credit bureau, 
supported by the majority of the merchants in the com- 
munity, is the best source of information. Unfortunately) 
some businessmen regard the credit bureau as simply a 
place where they list the dead beats. The bureau has a 
much more important function. It serves as a clearing- 
house for all kinds of information pertaining to credit. 
The most important of this information is the trade 
report. Applicants for credit often do not give the names 
of all the firms they have done business with in the past. 
Either it is because they have forgotten them, or deliber- 
ately omit certain ones for obvious reasons. The bureau 
keeps a complete list of every inquiry received on every 
person and when a credit report is requested, they not 
only check the references given by the customer, but all 
others that appear on their records and thereby are able 
to furnish a complete report. 

The advantage in obtaining a complete report is that 
we are able to accurately place our applicants for credit 
in one of several categories. 

1. Those who will pay promptly. 

2. Those who will pay a little slow. 

3. Those who will pay very slow. 

4. Those who have to be made to pay. 

One important step in extending credit is that of 
establishing definite policies. Our purpose in extending 
credit is to increase sales. We want to obtain the great- 
est amount of busifess possible while keeping in mind 
two important factors, safety and profit. Our policies 
should not vary with our mood each day or our anxiet\ 
to make a sale. We should determine what our policies 
will be and adhere to them. The policies we decide upon 
will depend upon several factors. 

. The kind of merchandise we sell. 
. Available working capital. 
. Competition. , 
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. Economic conditions in the community. 


Selection of Customers 

The kind of merchandise we sell does make a difference 
in our selection of customers. If we are in the furniture 
or appliance business we can afford to accept some slow- 
pay customers, because we usually have the protection of 
a down payment and a conditional bill of sale plus the 
fact that the article lasts for years and customers are 
more willing to pay for something whose use they are 
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still enjoying. Also, if we sell luxury merchandise which 
has a higher markup we can afford to take greater risks. 
On the other hand, if we are selling soft merchandise we 
incur a greater risk with slow-pay customers because often 
the merchandise has been discarded or worn out before 
it is paid for. It is a known fact that everyone dislikes 
paying, for a dead horse. 

If we have a limited amount of working capital it will 
be necessary for us to accept only the best risks. We 
cannot afford to have our money tied up in slow accounts. 
However, if we have plenty of working capital we may 
be able to afford to add on slow-pay customers to help 
build our volume and increase our profits. These ac- 
counts, however, must be watched carefully. 

Our competition may force us to extend liberal terms. 
The more liberal they are, the more careful we must be 
in our selection of customers. 

Each community has its own economic problems that 
must be considered by the credit granter, such as, the 
type of industry, whether or not it is seasonal, and how 
it is affected by national economic conditions. We must 
be prepared when business shows a decline to tighten our 
credit where it should be tightened. Rather than become 
panicky and clamp down on all accounts, every effort 
should be made to offset any decline in our business by 
selling more merchandise to our prompt-paying customers. 

A classification system should be established and each 
account should be coded according to the customer’s pay 
record. Such a classification system is a great aid in con- 
trolling accounts and maintaining better customer re- 
lations. Some of the advantages are: 

Faster authorization. 

Better account control. 

More efficient collections. 

More satisfactory adjustment of merchandise com- 
plaints. 

5. Helpful in soliciting additional business. 
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Charges should be accepted as promptly as possible. 
lf we hestitate, the customer may become embarrassed 
thinking his credit is being questioned. This does not 
create good feeling. If we do have to stop to consider 
a charge, it should be for a good reason. 

Approximate limits are usually placed on all accounts 
in order to control them. In establishing limits we 
should take into consideration not only the customer’s 
earning capacity, but also his paying habits. 


Knowledge of Customer’s Paying Record 


Collecting accounts efficiently and at the same time 
maintaining good will requires a knowledge of every cus- 
tomer’s paying record. All past-due accounts should not 
be treated alike. A customer with a prompt pay record 
should be allowed a longer overdue period before receiv- 
ing a dunning notice. These notices should be worded 
carefully. If possible we do not want to hurt his feelings 
and perhaps lose his business. On the other hand, a 
customer with a poor pay record should receive a notice 
as soon as his account becomes past due and subsequent 
notices should follow at short intervals. These notices 
must be worded more forcefully to get results. These 
people are more accustomed to receiving dunning notices 
and are not so apt to take offence. 

We can make more satisfactory adjustments on com- 
plaints if we know the experience of the other stores. 
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Usually prompt pay customers make fewer complaints 
and we should be more willing to adjust their complaints 
satisfactorily. Some chronic complainers use this method 
to delay paying their accounts. Their record with other 
stores will indicate this. 

When making plans for soliciting additional business 
special emphasis should be given to the customers we now 
have on our books, especially those with a good pay 
record. When a person opens an account he has already 
indicated a desire to trade with us. Our job is to try 
to obtain as much business as we can from each customer. 
With a classification system we know who our best cus- 
tomers are and it is to our interest to try and induce 
them to buy more. 

Today, more than ever before, due to the fluctuation 
of high prices and wages and more intense competition, 
it is necessary that we review our credit policies. Every 
retail firm, regardless if it is a small business or a large 
one, can have a good credit system that will not only be 
a protection against excessive losses but also a sales 
builder. The basis of a good credit system is a complete 
credit report. Just checking one or two references given 
by the customer is not sufficient to judge a customer’s 
character and paying habits. We should never be prej- 
udiced toward applicants because of appearance, race, 
occupation or location of home. Some of these people 
have surprisingly good records. Our judgment should 
be based on facts and not on how the customer impressed 
us or others. The facts we need can be obtained only 
through a credit bureau which every merchant should be 
most anxious to join. nak 
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Psychiatry and Credit Management 


JOHN P. DODD, Credit Manager, Universal Furniture House, New Orleans, La. 


T FIRST GLANCE the title of this article may ap- 

pear incongruous and ill-chosen but I shall try to 

show how a basic knowledge of abnormal psychology can 
be beneficial to men and women in our field. 

I know off-hand of no other professional field that re- 
quires a more thorough knowledge of human nature than 
credit and collection management. In our daily contacts 
with customers we encounter all types and hear all sorts 
of stories. Some tales are factual and legitimate. We 
may have reason to believe that Jim Brown has really had 
a streak of bad luck. On the other hand Mrs. Smith 
has always been a “chronic slow” and because of this we 
seriously doubt her appeal for leniency. Herein lies the 
test of good judgment. Jim Brown may be nothing but 
a convincing liar while Mrs. Smith may truthfully have 
a legitimate need for our help. I feel certain you have 
all been besieged by doubts, as I have, whether you were 
a trifle too lenient with one person and a bit rough on 
another. It was with these thoughts in mind that I 
looked around for something which would aid me in the 
study of personalities. I decided I should introduce 
myself to the study of psychiatry. A friend of mine 
advised me first to read a book that was written in 
language that a layman could understand’ and which 
would deal only with the commonplace types, the symp- 
toms of these types and the treatment for them. 


Types of People 

The author of the book I chose to read discusses the 
following types: The Somatic Type (Physical Illness) ; 
The Hypophrenic Type (Stupid Personalities) ; The 
Isolation Type (Lonely Personalities); The Schizoid 
Type (Queer Personalities) ; The Cycloid Type (Moody 
Personalities); The Neurotic Type (Frustrated Per- 
sonalities) ; and the Antisocial Type (Perverse Personali- 
ties). This grouping he chose to write about because they 
are prone to have unusual difficulties on being put to 
adaptational strain. I have chosen to describe them in 
concise form because they are the types you and I are 
most likely to encounter. They are as follows: 
The Somatic Type—is characterized chiefly by physical 
symptoms, however, psychological factors do enter into 
both the etiology and therapy of such illnesses. 
The Hypophrenic Type—is a personality that is handi- 
capped by a deficiency in his capacity for thinking, learn- 
ing and making decisions. In this class are included 
morons, imbeciles, idiots and the sub-normal intellect. 
The Isolation Type—this group is made up of wistful 
“outsiders” who long to dive into the swim and either 
don’t know how or are held back by restraining fears 
which have been inculcated. 
The Schizoid Type—this group is characterized by a 
common tendency to find it difficult to get along with 
other people. Variously according to the combination of 
traits and reactions they are seclusive, shy, reserved, 
serious minded, unsociable and eccentric; others are dull, 
indifferent, morose and grouchy, and all too frequently 
suspicious, envious and jealous. 
The Cycloid Type—moodiness predisposes to failure only 
when it becomes extreme. Instead of a person’s environ- 
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ment provoking the emotional reaction, moody people 
seem to arrive independently at a state of gloom or ela- 
tion, and it determines their behavior. 


The Neurotic Type—is the type of individual whose 
propensities for complaining outdistance all conceivable 
degrees of actual physical disease, and who cry their 
symptoms to high heaven in spite of the flimsiest evidence 
of organic trouble. 

The Antisocial Type—this type would be more appro- 
priately referred to as “perverse.” They are often pos- 
sessed of good looks, good bodies, and good manners; 
they lack neither intelligence nor perceptual powers. 
Their defectiveness is in their emotional and volitional 
functioning. 


I have briefly described these types, devoid of their 
symptoms and treatment, for the obvious reason that 
space limitations do not allow me to go further and for 
the equally simple reason that we, as credit and collection 
managers, are not concerned with diagnosing or prescrib- 
ing treatment. A basic knowledge of the types already 
described and others such as Guilt Complexes, Parent 
Fixations, Distorted Intellection and Volition etc., are 
abnormal tendencies with which we are concerned be- 
cause it is this knowledge that provides a better judgment 
of people through more discerning eyes. I do not intend 
to convey the idea that your newly attained, limited 
knowledge will enable you to segregate a customer and 
say that he is a schizophrenic and because he is you will 
have trouble. Far from it. Your new knowledge will, 
however, make you more discerning in a general, over-all 
way. In addition your understanding of people will 
undoubtedly be broadened possibly to the extent that you 
will look upon “peculiar” individuals in a more tolerant 
and kindly way. I know of two or three credit managers 
who could do their employer a big favor by practicing a 
more tolerant and benevolent attitude toward peculiar or 
eccentric customers but they are invariably irritated in a 
superior, bigoted way. This sort of attitude, you will 
admit, is wrong because these same people quite possibly 
will transfer their business elsewhere rather than take a 
chance on contacting a bumptious, pedantic credit man- 
ager. 

Responsibilities to Employers 


You and I have certain responsibilities to our employer 
but we also have a responsibility to the customers of our 
store and as such it becomes closely linked with those to 
our employer, for unless we maintain the good will of 
those people with whom we are forced to contact we are 
falling down on one of the cardinal rules of good credit 
management. Our conscious mind must constantly try 
to develop an increased capacity to tolerate and thus be 
in a better position to deal with the feelings of irritation 
and superiority which it is our inevitable lot to experience 
in dealing with all age, wage earning and intellectual 
groups. 

A person’s inability to meet and properly adjust him- 
self to a new “situation” is one of the most pronounced 


(Turn to “Credit Management,” page 28.) 
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“We Do It Country Style” 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER, Credit Manager, Belk Brothers, Charlotte, N. C. 


VEN THOUGH we are the Carolinas’ largest 
store, fully air conditioned, with modern 
equipment and all the other trappings of a big- 
time merchandising plant, we like the old country 
store atmosphere. It has been many years since 
we piled our merchandise on the sidewalk, strung 
nickel handkerchiefs and sox from the ceiling, 
covered our entire front (which wasn’t so big in 
those davs) with a sign announcing a big sale. 
Now Madame is shown a beautiful original job for 
only $189.50 or a mink that no one could possibly get 
along without for a mere $5,000.00. Sales have been 
replaced with promotions, old oiled floors replaced with 
terraza and carpet, old carbon filament bulbs hanging 
from a single cord to the latest creation of the illuminat- 
ing engineers’ skill and ingenuity. But with all our search 
for better and finer appointments, we have failed to find 
an improvement over the one the Big Boss started out 
with over sixty years ago. His policy then as now was, 
“Sell them quality merchandise at a fair price, and treat 
everybody in a friendly manner.” Does it pay? During 
that time he has run an original $700.00 into more than 
275 stores, and he is still opening new ones. Because we 
like our job and because we know from experience it is 
good business, we handle our interviewing like this. 
We are very particular about who does the interview- 
ing. Except in an emergency, the Credit Manager and 
the first and second assistants see all customers who want 


to open a new account, either open or installment, make - 


a new installment, re-open an inactive or refers to us for 
any reason. All interviews are in an enclosed office be- 
cause we want the customer to feel completely free to 
open up and tell us all we want to know. To put her 
in the proper mood to do that, we have worked out a 
simple little country technique. When the customer ap- 
pears at the door, we look up, smile (remember that be- 
cause it’s most important) and simply say, “Hello, won’t 
you (or if plural) you all come in.” This is exactly like 
you would do if an old friend called at your home. If 
the smile is right and the hello is cordial, they not only 
come in, but in most cases they smile right back. That 
means that you have clear sailing. 


We Get a Complete Application 


Since we like to get a complete application and as 
many customers show resentment at being “cross-ex- 
amined,” we use an indirect approach, keeping the inter- 
view on a conversational basis as nearly as possible. This 
is usually begun by a casual inquiry of, “Have you had 
an account with us before?” If the answer is in the 
negative, we merely say, “I’ll have to get the complete 
information in order that we may service your account 
properly.” That makes the customer think it is to her 
advantage to give the information rather than ours. 

Starting with the name and on through to his or her 
signature, we avoid direct questions, substituting such 
remarks as, “Better tell me what the ‘J. H.’ stands for 
as we have several similar names and we don’t want to 
confuse your ‘account,” or when she says, “1006 Curly- 


locks Lane,” we counter with “Oh! it’s nice out there, 
how long have you been at that address?” If the answer 
is only a comparatively short time she is open for, “Did 
you have to buy or were you able to rent?” That gets 
another important piece of information the painless way. 
We always start our lead for the next answer while 
writing the previous information secured. This takes 
away the appearance of a questionnaire and helps keep 
the entire procedure on a conversational basis. 

Even credit references can be secured without the old 
stand-by question, “Where have you had charge ac- 
counts?” For example: suppose a customer has recently 
moved to our city from Oakland, California. We would 
probably say, ““You have some very fine stores there— 
Capwell’s, I understand, is very nice.” She may counter 
with, “I didn’t have an account there, but I did have one 
at Kahn’s,” and there again you are on your way, ex- 
tracting information without even the aid of novacaine. 

Certain information must be obtained by direct means, 
but these we feel call for an explanation; such as, “Will 
you please sign here? We like to have your signature on 
file as it helps protect your account against fraudulent 
purchases, or it enables us to give you better, quicker 
service should you ever want a check cashed.” 


Relative’s Name and Address 


A touchy item is a near relative’s name and address. 
We do not secure this if the applicant appears to be 
permanently located and apparently skip proof. If we 
deem it necessary to secure this information, we come 
right out and ask, but immediately offer a reason such 
as, ““We never use this information except in cases where 
a customer moves and we carelessly mislay the address. 
By having this permanent address on file, we can always 
mail statements promptly.” 

Once the application is complete you are ready to put 
it in the works, but you still have not sold your customer 
a single article or even sold her on your store. That 
comes next and is a phase which is also important. Re- 
member in many cases your customer is from out of 
town. Many times she has driven a considerable distance 
to do business with you. Perhaps in the small community 
she hails from she is so well known that in order to open 
an account she merely told a salesperson to “Charge It.” 
She knows nothing about the intricate workings and 
necessary delays that exist in even the most efficient Credit 
Bureau. She just knows that she wants an account with 
your store. 

So we ask, “When, Mrs. --, would you like to use 
this account?” If she says today, we ask, “What did 
you have in mind getting?” If the application looks good 
enough to take a chance on, we say, “Fine, tell the sales- 
person to charge it and mark her ticket ‘new account.’ 
Your regular account will be set up for you in the next 
few days, and you will receive a Charga-Plate to make 
your shopping easier.” Or if we are afraid to take a 
chance, we fall back on the delay angle and assure her 
that we will gladly hold the merchandise and mail it in 


(Turn to “Country Style,” page 28.) 
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National Membership Activities 
Roll of Honor 


Here is the roll of new National Units which have 
been organized since June 1, 1948: 


SSS SSS 


City 

Crossville, Tennessee 
Silver Springs, Maryland 
Troy, Alabama 


Date Members 
dune 18, 1948 10 
July 15, 1948 39 
duly 20, 1948 52 


Saskatoon, Sask., Canada August 13, 1948 14 
Courtenay, B. C., Canada September 28, 1948 69 
Kirkland, Washington September 30, 1948 39 
Shelton, Washington October 8, 1948 12 
Red Deer, Alta., Canada October 14, 1948 47 
Burlington, North Carolina October 15, 1948 18 
Anniston, Alabama November 8, 1948 30 





SSSSVSSSSSSSSSS SD 


BN SS SNS SSS SS SSN NS) 








Newberg, Oregon 
Moline, Illinois 

Coos Bay, Oregon 
Tecumseh, Michigan 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


November 22, 1948 28 
December 14, 1948 31 
February 4, 1949 69 
February 11, 1949 18 
February 17, 1949 15 


Rochester, Minnesota March 4, 1949 19 
Marion, Ohio March 16, 1949 10 
Alton, Illinois March 16, 1949 11 
Binghamton, New York March 22, 1949 57 
Arkansas City, Kansas March 31, 1949 13 
Carlsbad, New Mexico April 4, 1949 76 


New members reported by Districts from June 1, 
1948, through May 16, 1949. 





District Members 
1 é 204 
2 . 227 
3 255 
4 244 
Ee eee a a ee ee) me Oe Oe 129 
6 334 
7 251 
8 5 222 
9 312 

10 1,124 
11 502 
12 588 
13 167 

NESS ae er ee te ee Se 4,459 


Old Associations’ ‘reporting 25 or more new members 
since June 1, 1948, through May 16, 1949. 


District Members 
1 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 52 
Springfield, Massachusetts 99 
Providence,, Rhode Island 35 


*178 Educational memberships not included. 
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dUNE 1949 


District Members 

2 New York, New York 111 
Jacksonville, Florida 25 

Tampa, Florida 30 

Atlanta, Georgia 116 

4 Johnson City, Tennessee 46 
Knoxville, Tennessee $2 

6 Sioux City, Iowa 31 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 27 

Omaha, Nebraska 143 

7 Kansas City, Missouri 74 
St. Louis, Missouri 39 

Wichita, Kansas 61 

8 Abilene, Texas 25 
Houston, Texas 35 

9 Denver, Colorado 97 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 57 

Salt Lake City, Utah 66 

10 Portland, Oregon 57 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 95 

Longview, Washington 60 

Tacoma, Washington 135 

Seattle, Washington 107 

Spokane, Washington 119 

11 Los Angeles, California 197 
Oakland, California 31 

Redlands, California 63 

San Francisco, California 127 

12 Wilmington, Delaware 35 
Washington, D. C. 46 
Baltimore, Maryland V7 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 35 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 327 

13 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 39 


Birmingham, Alabama 


The new officers and directors of the Associated Retail 
Credit Managers of Birmingham, Ala., are: President, 
W. H. Ray, New Williams; First Vice-President, Searcy 
H. Johnson, Jr., Moore-Handley Hardware Co. ; Second 
Vice-President, Guy Butler, Marks-Fitzgerald Furniture 
Co.; Third Vice-President, Virginia Young, Maring- 
Crawford Motor Co.; and Secretary Treasurer, W. V. 
Trammell, Merchants Credit Association. Directors: 
Sam A. Ivey, Sokol Brothers Furniture Co.; George H. 
Allen, Alabama Acceptance Corp.; Mrs. Cherrye ‘Bran- 
yon, Engel Agency; Mrs. Frances Calhoun, Physicians & 
Surgeons Supply Co.; Irving Gladstone, Industrial Loan 
& Finance Co.; Edward L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips 
Co.; J. L. Guyton, Union Supply Co.; Mrs. Lucile 
Hyche, James W. Clary Co.; Mrs. Evelyn H. Keel, 
Family Reserve Insurance Co.; T. A. Nickel, Bromberg 
and Co.; W. A. O’Hara, Calder Furniture Co.; Jack C. 
Silvers, Hendrix-Brooks Furniture Co.; John D. Tut- 
wiler, First: National Bank; and Henry L. Walker, 
Goldstein Jewelry Co. e 
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32 
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25 
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57 
66 
57 
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60 Tue STANDARD Auto- 
typist, the work-horse of promotion. Produces 
135 unbelievable percentages of sooge nse to mail- 
ings. One girl plus four STANDARE DS equals 500 
(07 letters a day, fully typed, and as many different 
kinds as you wish . . . each on its own quickly 
19 changed record roll. 
97 
31 
63 
27 
35 
46 
77 THE PUSH-BUTTON Sel- 
= Boronc tocsase cach coangtote-ptus several oct- 
35 ections of alternate opening and closing para- It’s amazing how Auto-typed letters revive ‘“‘dead’”’ 
27 graphs — all automatically selected and typed . + 
merely by pushing the numbered buttons. charge accounts—turn them once more into big-volume 
39 buyers when other kinds of letters fail. 
For example, an occasional ‘‘Why haven’t you been buying ?’’ letter 
carries little weight with a buyer who has become inactive. A filled- 
; in ‘‘form’’ letter is even worse. It makes a customer feel that he’s 
tail just another ‘‘name’’ on a mailing list. But Auto-typed letters are 
ent. individually typed. They’re personal letters. They get action when all 
a 1 other forms don’t even create a ripple on the pool of sales. 
‘ond Paragraph Selector permits typing of hundreds But get the facts. Send for the Booklet pictured here — sent free to 
Sakata” Eeoenaiie ancnaenaling te ee Credit Men. Get your copy now. With it, we’ll give you special infor- 
ture suenboow on the Sumess, ond Crying Cheep ta mation on the use of Auto - typists in credit, collections, and credit 
ing- ibility ever known before in automatic typing. promotion. No cost or obligation now or ever. Simply mail coupon. 
if 
H. 614 North Carpenter Street, Dept. 65, Chicago 22, Illinois 
an- 
S & A 2 SP A A A SE AS he A CR ER ER ME SE 
oan AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 65, i 
; Tue ADDRESSO-TYPIST. 614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. i 
lips No operator is needed for this machine. It types Send illustrated Booklet and information on the way others i 
ile —— epee phragm Reh no use AUTO-TYPIST in credits, collections, and charge account 3 
cite form letterheads. Runs all day without the at- promotions. All FREE. 
eel tention of a typist. Particularly engineered to bi 
’ handle the frequent mailings to reasonably un- t 
erg changing lists of names. ee See eee ee es 5s a ee - H 
tl COMPANY... nnwcnnnnnnnnenme 
ut- FREE BOOKS Shows ADDRESS sprees dapat tates eh aed I 
er, Method that “Brings ’em back — alive”. city ZONE STATE 5 
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Montreal Credit School 


The classes of the Credit School which have been spon- 
sored by the Credit Granters Association of Montreal 
and by the Credit Bureau of Montreal recently completed 
their final examination. There were 112 students regis- 
tered for the course which consisted of a series of ten 
lectures given by a selected group of credit men who 
also prepared the examination questions. Results will be 
marked by each of the lecturers and it is expected that 
the class will make an excellent showing, judging from 
the attendance and the interest displayed in the classes. 
Congratulations to these students are in order. 


R. E. Vogt Now Vice President of Boston Store 

Richard E. Vogt has been named Vice-President, 
Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. He joined the store 
about 30 years ago in the credit department. He later 
became credit manager, controller, and was secretary and 
treasurer at the time of his latest appointment. 

C. F. Roycroft Heads Baltimore Bureau 

C. F. Roycroft has been appointed General Manager, 
The Credit Bureau, Baltimore, Md., succeeding J. W. 
Mehling who has resigned to devote full attention to 
duties as secretary of the Retail Merchants Association. 
Mr. Mehling, in addition to having been general man- 
ager of the credit bureau, has been secretary of the 
Retail Merchants Association and the Retail Credit As- 
sociation for the past 32 years. Mr. Roycroft was his 
assistant for 20 years. 

Organizational Meeting at Triple Cities 

The Retail Credit Association of Triple Cities (Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City and Endicott, New York) held 
an organizational meeting recently with 60 charter mem- 
bers present and affiliated with the N. R. C. A. as a 
National unit. The speaker of the evening was John K. 
Althaus, Manager, The Credit Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. Officers and directors were elected and the list 
was included in the May Crepir Wor.p. In the pic- 
ture below, from left to. right are: Henrietta Space, 
Second Vice-President; Clark M. Curchin, President; 
and Anne Dillon, Recording Secretary. Standing: 


Donald Thomas, Secretary; Marlowe S. Perkins, First 
Vice-President; and Alton P, Lewis, Treasurer. 





Coming District Meeting 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, Canada) will hold its Annual 
Conference at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 


October 3 and 4, 1949. 


Oakland Honors Past Presidents 


Th@ Associated Retail Credit Granters of Alameda 
Counfy, Oakland, Calif., recently held a dinner meeting 
to hdnor all the Past Presidents of the Association. For 
the first time since the organization was formed in 1926, 
a night was devoted to those men and women who have 
done so much to make the Credit Granters the organiza- 
tion they are today. Past Presidents are: A. R. Macoon, 
1926; George Garcia, 1927; Robert Clifton, 1928; 
George Zartman, 1929; S. L. Klarnett, 1930; E. L. 
Jones, 1931; Don Furth, 1932; Roy H. Wickman, 1933; 
Gus Kuhnell, 1934; C. F. Frane, 1935; Nora O’Connell, 
1936; Harvey Willitts, 1937; A. R. Macoon, 1938; 
J. E. Sullivan, 1939; Barney Gilmore, 1940; Loren 
Ferguson, 1941; John Billing, 1942; Harry Bunker, 
1943; Earl Bogue, 1944; Ken McEwing, 1945; C. L. 
Mathews, 1946; Walter Thornburgh, 1947; and Jack 
Welter, 1948. All but three of the honored guests and 
their wives were present. Each Past President had as 
his place card a gavel on which was inscribed his name 
and year in which he or she served. Twenty-one gavels 
striking the table at one time brought the meeting to 
order. Also, as guests of honor were, R. C. Bitterman, 
President, Retailers Credit Association of Alameda 
County for the past 30 years, and Frank Batty, honorary 
life member of Association and Past President of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 








Positions Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER or Assistant Credit Manager in 
large department store offering opportunity for advance- 
ment to man proving his ability. Experienced in credit 
work, collections and financings. Age 40. Presently 
employed in well-known department store. Box 691, The 
Crepit Wor Lp. 


Crepir MANAGER by an aggressive sales promotion 
minded retail credit executive now employed. Prefer 
department store doing from three to five million. Ten 
years’ department store experience and eight and one 
half years’ with instalment furniture. No bookkeeping. 
Or interested in making a connection with chain store 
sales promotion work through the credit department and 
other store facilities. Box 692, The Creprr Wor p. 


Crepir BuREAU MANAGER or assistant manager in city 
of 50,000 or over. Have had 16 years’ experience in one 
of the country’s best credit bureaus, city of one million. 
Familiar with all phases of credit bureau work. Excellent 
references. Box 693, The Crepir Wor tp. 
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Bankruptey Results in Birmingham 


Following is a letter to Mr. Crowder from Clarence 
W. Allgood, Referee in Bankruptcy, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Birmingham, Ala., concerning recent activi- 
ties of his office in connection with Chapter XIII of the 
Bankruptcy Act. We believe it will be of interest to all 
members of our Association. 

“Our records show a total of 25,155 Wage Earner 
petitions filed in the Birmingham District through Febru- 
ary 14, 1949. Of these cases we have 10,173 pending. 
Of these pending cases, approximately 1,400 have been 
paid out and should be closed. Due to the fact that 
until recently we have been short of help and rushed 
with new cases, we are pretty far behind in closing paid 
out cases. We have been given additional clerks, how- 
ever, and should catch up on closing cases shortly. 

“To show you what we are up against: 409 Wage 
Earner cases were filed and referred to us in January, 
1949, and 181 cases the first ten days in February. 
January was the heaviest month that we have ever had. 
Beginning in January, 1948, filings began to show a 
substantial increase and have increased steadily ever since. 

“Of the 14,982 cases closed, we have estimated from 
a spot check, that approximately 11,836 have been closed 
as paid in full, and 3,146 dismissed due to various rea- 
sons, such as death of debtor, failure to comply and 
bankruptcy. Our records show very few cases converted 
into bankruptcy. A spot check of 100 cases shows an 
average of forty per cent of total listed liabilities paid 
before dismissal. 

“The Trustee’s office advises me that through January, 
1949, we have disbursed to creditors on Chapter XIII 


cases, $3,702,348.29. This does not include attorney fees . 


or court costs. 

“We believe that it has been conclusively proven in 
this district that Chapter XIII is workable and serves an 
excellent purpose. Thousands of debtors have been re- 
habilitated and given a new start in life without the 
stigma of bankruptcy. Creditors have been paid over 
three million dollars, of which I think we can safely 
estimate a large part would have been lost through bank- 
ruptcy had not Chapter XIII been available. This is 
proven by the record of bankruptcies filed in this district 
since 1938, which shows a steady decrease and a steady 
increase in Wage Earner petitions. As an illustration, we 
find that in the Southern Division of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama during January, 1938, 297 bankruptcies 
were filed, against 118 debtor petitions filed under Sec- 
tion 74 of the Bankruptcy Act. During January, 1939, 
177 bankruptcies and 126 Wage Earner petitions. Janu- 
ary, 1949, 409 Wage Earner petitions and 44 bankrupt- 
cies. 









Customers Open Own Accounts 


When the credit department of Sage-Allen’s of Hart- 
ford was moved from the store into an adjoining office 
building, Bernard F. Flanagan, credit manager, and 
Robert Lathrop, controller, recognized the necessity of 
encouraging prospective charge customers. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to invite the timid, or those who were 
too busy to seek the credit office, or those who might 
prefer not to answer a list of direct questions, to merely 
fill out an application form requesting credit. 

With the aid of the display and art department, the 
credit office had attractive desks designed. Their height 
for ease of writing was considered, and a slot provided 
for the completed application. A sign proclaimed that 
“Shopping’s so easy with a Sage-Allen charge account,” 
and invited the customer to fill in his application. Desks 
were placed near the exit and entrance approaches to the 
electric stairways on several floors. 

Clerks have been instructed to participate in the plan. 
Customers making cash purchases and not having a 
charge account are informed of the service by the clerk, 
who has a supply of the applications available. The 
clerk receives a small fee if the customer opens a charge 
account, and a similar fee if the customer uses the ac- 
count the same day. 

Mr. Flanagan stated that accounts resulting from the 
“self register” tables have proven highly acceptable, with 
few rejects. Information is often more completely filled 
out by the individual privately, than in an interview. In 
a few instances where cards are not properly filled out, 
the department follows up the application. Charge 
privileges are granted acceptable applications in a letter 
sent by the store. 

In the first months that the service was made avail- 
able, it was revealed that between 500 and 600 new 
accounts were obtained. And each day new applications 
are found in each box. Over 2,000 new accounts have 
been initiated in this manner, and the service is to be 


maintained as a regular store feature——Women’s Wear 
Daily. 





“We feel that we have been successful in the use of 
Chapter XIII in this district, due to the fine cooperation 
of the Bar Association and of the local credit men and 
Credit Association. They have all been most helpful and 
have continued to show an active interest in this work. 

“IT feel very much indebted to the National Retail 
Credit Association and to The Crepir Wor tp for their 
fine help and for their continued interest in the work that 
we are trying to do here. As you know, I have promised 
from time to time, to submit an article on Chapter XIII 
to The Crepir Worip. You can see from the figures 
given in this letter that I have had very little time.” 





take my copy 





Ever Loaned Your Credit World? 


WE’LL WAGER you’ve often said: “You must read this article in The Credit World . . . here, 
That’s why we thought you’d like for us to send a free copy of a recent issue to 


friends of yours who have not really “discovered” how stimulating The Credit World can be. 

We will be glad to send a copy to as many as five of your friends if you will send us their names 
and addresses. There is no cost to you or your friends, however, if they indicate to us that they want 
to receive it regularly, their membership will be solicitated. Address, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, 218 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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THE FOURTH MEETING of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of the National Retail Credit Association will 
be held in Parlor A, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday morning, at 7:30 A.M., June 22, 1949. At 
the meeting of the club held in Banff last year, it was 
requested that the names of the members be published in 
The Crepir Worip. The list follows and if for any 
reason some members were omitted, they will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. Send your name to the National 
Office if, in your opinion, you are eligible for member- 
ship in the Club. The qualifications are that you per- 
sonally must have been a member of the N. R. C. A., 25 
years or longer with one or more companies holding Na- 
tional membership. 


H. C. Amos, Amos Coal & Stoker Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

H. R. Amos, Magee’s, Lincoln, Neb. 

Max O. Amster, Kronheim Furniture Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dean Ashby, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 


Mrs. Lula Bagley, Harley Drug Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Effie Baldwin, Nashville, Tenn. 

Oscar Baldewein, Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Frank Batty, 55 Moraga Highway, Orinda, Cal. 

E. K. Barnes, First National nk, Spokane, Wash. 

H. S. Barns, Continental Oil Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

E. L. Baxter, Fall River Reporting Assn., Fall River, Mass. 

Richard H. Beach, Long Beach Telegram, Long Beach, Cal. 

M. H. Becker, Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. R. Beeson, 1314 O Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

S. Bailecki, Milwaukee Gas & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. * Biermann, Credit Bureau of Des Moines, Des Moines, 
a. 

Col. Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stuart Bliss, Wilson’s Auction House, Portland, Ore. 

C. A. Brandeis, The M. O’Neil Co., Akron, Ohio 

W. L. Brodie, Russek’s, Detroit, Mich. : 

*R. O. Bonner, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ts Bozeman, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, 

enn. 

*William Browne, 167 Glenwood St., Malden, Mass. 

R. E. Buckingham, Nashville Retail Credit Bureau, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A. B. Buckeridge, Rockville Centre, New York 

R. H. Bulte, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. L. Bunker, H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal. 

H. C. Burk, Continental National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 

*H. J. Burris, Peoples Bank of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Walter G. Cassmeyer, Merchants Ice & Coal, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. H. Chalifour, 4 J. Moreau & Son, Manchester, N. H. 

T. J. Chapman, The Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 

ohn R. Clark, Monnig Dry Goods Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
arren W. Clarke, Bonded Adjustment Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Foster Close, Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coburn, Helen Igo, Seattle, Wash. 

*Gus Cohen, Linz Bros., Dallas, Texas 

R. E. Collier, Joe Horn Drug Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

F. L. Cotton, Diamond Ice & Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. _ 

2, — Skellet Van & Storage Co., Minneapolis, 

nn. 
*L. M. Crosthwaite, Route 1, Box S-203, Elsinore, Cal. 
L. S. Crowder, N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Nez Davis, City Awning & Supply, Cleveland, Ohio 

E. E. Dreddens, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clyde M. meg. 7 Myer, Siegel & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. F. DeVere, Cheyenne Credit Bureau, me, Wyo. 
E. DeWitt, The Credit Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

*H. M. Doll, Sr., Desmond’s, Los Angeles, Cal. 

*E. J. Dollard, 160 San Benito Way, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thos. Downie, Credit Granters Bureau, Vancouver, B. C. 
L. H. Daft, Freadrich Brothers, Lincoln, Neb. 

*G. Harley Denny, 47 Birchington Road, London, England 
*Giles C. Driver, 28552 Detroit Road, Westlake, Ohio 

S. F. Dugger, Fakes and Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

F. C. Dunn, The May Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. C. Dunn, Frank and Seder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. C. Durham, R. E. Kennington, Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Herbert Dwyer, The Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


*S. E. Edgerton, 7834 N. Sepulveda, Van Nuys, Cal. 
*Geo. L. Edmonds, 1351 Regal Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 


> 





*Honorary Life Members. 
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Ruth M. Elliott, Kilmer & Sons, Spokane, Wash. 

Harry C. Engel, Thrift Investment Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. A. Epstein, Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

B. J. Erhard, Meyer ag? A Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
C. G. Evans, The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


*H. H. Fettes, 983 E. Rock Springs Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Fidler, The Fashions, Columbus, Ohio 
Mary Findley, Collins Art Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Tom Ford, The Credit Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. H. Fox, W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 


L. S. Gilbert, Credit Bureau of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 

*C. H. Gimar, 5831 S. Waterbury, Des Moines, Ia. 

— ai f Goodman, Empire Finance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ww. on Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co., Cleveland, 
ts) 

P. O. Greer, 16 Danfield Lane, Ladue, Mo. 

V. M. Gribble, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. A. Gross, Retail Merchants Credit Assn., Los Angeles, Cal. 

G. Grosz, Fargo-Moorhead Retail Credit Assn., Fargo, N. D. 

M 


“7 Hagins, J. A. Kirvens Co., Columbus, Ohio 

E. C. Harlan, Route 1, Antioch, Tenn. 

{; L. Harper, The May Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

— D. Hays, Credit Bureau of Harrisburg, Harrisburg, 
a 


Guy S. Hebberd, Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Laura Haeflinger Awning Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. L. Heinberg, Credit Bureau of Pensacola, Pensacola, Fla. 
H. F. Herminghaus, Star Printing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
os R. Hewitt, 1225 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
. L. Hilscher, C. W. Hill Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. 
H. W. Hoklas, 3544 2nd Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. F. Horner, Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mary E. Huddy, E. W. Edwards & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Walter S. Hull, 607 Chumleigh Road, Baltimore, Md. 
J: F. Hunt, Spokane Title Co., Spokane, Wash. 
. D. Hustead, 851 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
Clarence W. Hyland, Landy Clark Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Jennie Irwin, Ellis Shoe Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


*C. F. Jackson, Route 2, Box 50, St. Clair, Mo. 

Peter M. Jacoy, Washington Cigar Store, Spokane, Wash. 
c. i» —~ Ed. V. Williams Clo. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Emil C. Jedlicka, Shukert Fur Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

TH founnan Crews Beggs D. G. Co., Pueblo, Col 

J. H. Johnson, The Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

*Thomas Johnson, 5108 Vincent Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. J. Johns, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. rothy M. Jones, Cherry & Webb Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Emerson Jones, Continental Oil Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

O. M. Jones, Washer Bros., Ft. Worth, Texas 


M. R. Krauss, Ontario Printers, Cleveland, Ohio 
ve > Kreiger, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 


Ss. 

Clyde Kortz, The Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

C. G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Erwin Kant, Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. M. Karpeles, Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
*C. M. Keefer, 1067 Oakley Bldg., Las Vegas, Nevada 
M. S. King, G. W. Haltom Jewelry, Ft. Worth, Texas 
A. J. Kruse, Credit Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. F. Kuhleman, Krupp & Tuffly, Houston, Texas 


Geo. Lawrence, Coulter Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Fred T. Leonard, 4190 Grove St., Denver, Col. 

H. W. Leonard, Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*C. C. Lewis, 2016 Homan Ave., Waco, Texas 


Leon Lichtenstein, Godchaux Clothing Co., New Orleans, La. 
B. J. Lindberg, Spear & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Lossee, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Milwaukee,’ Wis. 
. L. Loughridge, 1015 W. Gray, Houston, Texas 


M. MacLeod, The Credit Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 
. Macoon, J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Cal. 
A. Marbach, San Antonio Retail Merchants Assn., San 
Antonio, Texas 
red C. Marth, A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas 

enry Martin, Retail Merchants Assn., Terrell, Texas 

4 . Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

. E. Matchett, Shaw Borden Co., a? Wash. 
. H. Mayfield, San Antonio Music Co., San Antonio, Texas 
. W. McConnell, Stone Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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. B. McConnell, Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*L. T. McMahon, 168 Middlesex Ave., Wilmington, Mass. 
o. ee Mehling, Retail Merchants Association, Baltimore, 
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Wm. Meinberg, ato ig Ng Co., St. haute, Mo. 

Walter Menzenwerth, m5 Se t. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. Mertz, Scruges- + Fs 7 St. Louis, Mo. 
L. W. Merage t, Peyton Investment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
*Leopold L. eyer, yo Bros. _ Houston, Texas 
Rudolph Meyer, H. arney Co., Schenectady, 4 
Sesten Miller, Arnold Constable & Co., New ork, A 
E. S. Miller, Associated Retailers, Sioux Falls, s, D. 


Conn. 
Geo. i Bosttonm, Credit Bureau of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Ma W. Moss, 13002 4th, Opportunity, Wash. 
L. Muciier™ 3522 Hum shrey St. St. Louis, Mo. 
vAlice Munson, 1814 N. Main St., Santa Ana, Cal. 
P. J. Murphy, Worcester Credit Bureau, Worcester, Mass. 


Ben = Nance, Nashville Retail Credit Bureau, Nashville, 
‘enn. 


*George L. Neumann, 7474 Teasdale Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


P. Olive, The Fair, Ft. Worth, Texas 

V. O’Neil, Shea General Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
G. om Cowell & Hubbard Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
E. . B. Graves Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Ss. h~ Ay ‘Hovland-Swanson Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
E. 
F. 
L. 


Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Page, Gulf Refining Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Palmer, Linder Com mpany, Cleveland, Ohio 

E. B. Peterson, Continenta Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. J. Pincus, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. L. 

Annie Mae Polk, Gus Ma er Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jos. Price, Scruggs- -Van ervoort- Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 


t. 
E. 
H. 
E. 
H. 
R. 


George F. Quinn, Horning & LaPorte Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mrs. Adelaide Reiter, Klein’s, Burlington, Ia. 

J. L. Reinhart, Tohnson & Hill Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 
Charles Reno, Scruggs- Vandervoort- Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ray S. Roberts, Great Western Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

3 a a Ross, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, 


Ed. L. Rowles, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 


. F. Salt, Lone Star Gas Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Arthur Schulein, Arthur Schulein Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Louis Selig, Rosenfield’s, Baton Rouge, La. 
Orin Schearer, Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. 
Ada Shepherd, Frank Brothers, San Antonio, Texas 
A. P. Shively, Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
A. B. Smith, The Emporium, Jackson, Miss. 
Clarence Smith, Block Daneman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. B. Smith, Gold and Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
J. A. Smith, D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans, La. 
*W. T. Snider, Route 1, Hillsboro, Mo. 
oe Solon, The Dayton Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 
G. ¥ Sosebee, Perkins- Timberlake Co., Wichita Falls, 
exas 
Alma Spiller, Byck Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Oscar oon C. Niss & Sons, ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
Frank Springer, J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
. a Starr, Retail redit Men’s Assn., Boston, Mass. 

M. Stephens, 504 First National Bank Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

W. D. Sweger, Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg, Pa. 


T. C. Tarin, San Antonio Retail Merchants Assn., San 
Antonio, Texas 
*E. A. Thatcher, 5330 Park Lane, Dallas, Texas 
Norman F. Thompson, R. A. McWhirr Co., Fall River, Mass. 
E. B. Thweatt, Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
e 5 Tobey, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
ee Western Furniture Co., San Antonio, Texas 
ME . Truitt, Credit Bureau of Houston, Houston, Texas 


Guy Vance, Fort Worth Star Telegram, Ft. Worth, Texas 


‘E. H. Wadsworth, 2820 W. Fairview, Spokane, Wash. 
Satie Wagner, Fantle Dept. Store, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
F. G. Waite, Credit Bureau of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. M. Walsh, Goldstein-Migel Co., Waco, Texas 
F. W. Walter, The Bailey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
e ote Warn, Warn & Warn, Spokane, Wash. 
. Watson, R. W. Watson Co., Spokane, Wash. 
‘ bd "Wehl, Gimbel | Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nate Weinstein, Furrier, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. W. Weir, 2561 N. Allen Ave. Altadena, Cal. 
Ss. - Weisskerz, 55 E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 
a Williams, James cCutcheon & Co., New York, N. Y. 
. ra Witchell, San Antonio Retail Merchants Assn., San 
Antonio, Texas 
ag Wolfe, 1547 Wagar Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
*Sig Wolfort, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 
*Harry Wrenn, 1533 Willis Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


ne 


R. R. Young, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, Wash. 

*Mrs. Verne Z. Zimmerman, 1517 Marquette Blvd., South 
Bend, Ind. 

*H. R. Zollinger, 5639 Bermuda, Ferguson, Mo. 
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Expenses and Profits of Limited Price Variety 
Stores in 1947 (Milton P. Brown, Bureau of Business 
Research, Harvard University, Boston 63, Massachusetts, 
Bulletin Number 129, 53 pages, $2.00). This bulletin 
reporting on margins, expenses, and profits in the variety 
store business in 1947 constitutes the seventeenth annual 
study of its kind for limited price chains, and the fifth 
annual study of independent variety stores. The analysis 
of the variety store chain business is based on the reports 
of 37 companies operating more than 5,200 stores and 
representing 90 per cent of the volume of sales made by 
variety chain organizations in the United States in 1947. 
Trends in sales volume are considered, as are trends in 
inventories and working capital; also operating results, 
classified according to average sales, number of stores, 
store expense, etc., together with selected financial data 
for independent variety stores. 


ay 


Business Ideas Handbook (Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 666 pages, 
$7.50) 985 practical, time and money-saving ideas which 
have been developed and applied with good result are 
detailed in this handbook, which covers almost every phase 
of business procedure. 





It includes suggestions for stream- 
lining managerial, advertising, and merchandising func- 
tions, accounting, purchasing, correspondence and clerical 
operations. Everyone seeking to expand and improve his 
business will welcome these creative, ideas invented to 
meet practical problems. 


nu 


Collect! (McKenzie-Davis, 4571 West 211th, Cleve- 
land 16, Ohio, 17 pages, $1.00). This booklet constitutes 
a brief refresher course emphasizing the psychology of 
collection procedure for the credit executive who con- 
tacts the majority of his customers by mail. Without 
offering sample letters, it suggests practical methods of 
approaching the debtor in such a way as to insure collec- 
tion while retaining him as a satisfied patron of the store. 


Oe 


How to Avoid Work (Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 137 pages, $2.00). 
This book is written by Dr. William J. Reilly, Career 
Consultant, for everyone who wishes to avoid work. If 
your job bores you and if it is work and not fun, it is 
hurting you. So, you should get out of it. Here is a 
book that shows you: 1. How to move into a job you 
enjoy. 2. How to get the money you want with the 
greatest possible ease. 3. How to control your future 
from now on, with pleasure. Other books by Dr. Reilly 
are: How to Improve Your Human Relations, The 
Law of Intelligent Action, and The Twelve Rules for 
Straight Thinking. 
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ERIT DEPARTHENT 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


OME LETTER WRITERS appear to agree with 
the oft-quoted statement of Samuel Johnson that 
“words were invented to conceal thought.” 

No fault in letter writing is more short-sighted—or 
more expensive—than the use of words that the reader 
will not understand. This practice wastes time and 
postage ; it confuses the reader, and often it irritates him. 

Imagine the plight of the Kentucky mountaineer who 
received this explanation from an insurance company: 


Surrender of the policy is permissible only within 
the days attendant the grace period on compliance with 
the citation relevant options accruing to the policy. We 
are estopped from acquiescing to a surrender prior to the 
policy’s anniversary date. We are confident that an in- 
vestigation relevant to the incorporation of this feature 
will substantiate that the policy is not at variance with 
policies of other companies. 


Here is the mountaineer’s reply: 


Dear Mister: 


I’m sorry, but I don’t understand your letter. If you 
will explain what you mean, I'll try to do what you want. 


Yours truly, 


Which writer did the better job of making his thoughts 
clear to the reader—the high-powered insurance cor- 
respondent or the simple mountaineer ? 

Now glance at the first paragraph of a letter used by 
a women’s specialty shop in granting requests for credit. 
How would it impress the average American housewife? 


Dear Madam: 


Your recent communication has been noted with genu- 
ine gratification. We derive the utmost satisfaction 
from the receipt of such requests, and deem it a privilege 
to make available to you the convenience of our credit 
facilities and accommodations. 


What a clutter of language to say: “It’s a pleasure to 
open an account for you.” 

Too many correspondents still have the notion that 
big words are more impressive than little ones. They go 
out of their way to dig up long, cumbersome words in- 
stead of using simple ones. 


Letter writers can profit from the announcement issued 
by an eastern newspaper editor to his reporters: 


We do not commence, we begin. We do not reside 
in residences, we live in homes. We do not retire, we 
go to bed. Our priests, ministers, and rabbis are not 
divines. Our lawyers are not barristers. Our under- 
takers are not morticians. Our plumbers are not sani- 
tary engineers. Our cobblers are not shoe rebuilders. 
Not all fires are conflagrations. 
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Effective writing—whether in a letter or a newspaper 
—makes understanding quick and easy for the reader. 

Actually, a long word should be used only when it 
expresses the writer’s thought more clearly and precisely 
than a short one. Other factors being equal, the short, 
simple word always carries more force. The reader is 
accustomed to it, and he grasps its meaning at a glance. 
As L. E. Frailey puts it, big words in business letters are 
“about as helpful as overshoes in a foot race.” They only 
complicate a message that should be made just as clear 
and simple as possible. 


As a final example, let’s review the experience of the 
plumber who wrote to the National Bureau of Standards. 
He said he found that hydrochloric acid opens plugged 
pipes quickly, and asked whether it was a good thing to 
use. A scientist at the Bureau replied as follows: 


The uncertain reactive processes of hydrochloric acid 
place pipe in jeopardy when alkalinity is involved. The 
efficacy of this solution is indisputable, but the corrosive 
residue is incompatible with metallic permanence. 


The plumber wrote back, thanking the Bureau for 
telling him this method was all right. The scientist was 
disturbed about the misunderstanding, and showed the 
correspondence to his boss—another scientist—who im- 
mediately wrote the plumber: 


Hydrochloric acid generates a toxic and noxious residue 
which will produce submuriate invalidating reactions. 
Consequently, some alternative procedure is preferable. 


The plumber wrote back that he agreed with the Bu- 
reau—hydrochloric acid works just fine. Greatly dis- 
turbed, the two scientists took their problem to the top 
boss. The next day the plumber received this telegram: 


Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the 
pipes. 


This Month’s Illustrations 


Each of this month’s letter specimens is written in 
simple, understandable language. Each letter consists of 
short paragraphs that make for easy reading. 

Illustration No. 1 is a “thank-you” letter to the 
customer whose account is paid promptly each month. 
The message has an easy, conversational tone; it is 
friendly and sincere. A letter of this type is an excellent 
good-will builder. It also stimulates the customer’s 
pride in maintaining an excellent credit record. 

Illustration No. 2 is a collection reminder for use 
in collecting small accounts. The letter attributes the 
delay in payment to mere oversight, and suggests that 
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the customer's check may be already in the mail. The 
second paragraph of the letter carries a mild pride appeal. 
The message is courteous and friendly. It contains no 
element that could offend even a sensitive customer. 

Illustration No. 3 is a collection letter that combines 
mild appeals to pride and fair play. The opening 
sentence is designed to awaken the customer’s pride (by 
stimulating the desire to live up to the confidence of 
others). The remainder of the message appeals to the 
reader’s sense of fair play (by implication rather than 
direct statement ). While the letter is firm in its request 












Each month your Blank prothers ohare 
unt is paid % oO ° 


+ one P 
so this letter nas jus 
to say “Thank you" for you 
co-operation: We surely app 


sincerely yas 


d T a 
Your Name ype 
Your Business Title 


Mrs. John B. Murdock (3) 


1234 Any Stree 
t 
Any City, Any State 


Dear Mrs. Murdock: 


is the symbol of our faith in you 


It is a pleas 
ure to serv 
credit patron, and we > car tent 


to make thi 
peiptel s service courteous and 


Won' 

egg ge reciprocate by attendin 

$18.60 © your March account of . 
» how considerably past due? 


Your co-operat 
pele oe ion will be warmly 


Sincerely yours, 
Your Name T 

yped 
Your Business Title 








for payment, the tone is courteous and the message carries 

no suggestion of annoyance. 
Illustration No. 4 is a letter thanking a charge 

customer for the renewed use of her account. Since the 

customer has probably received one or more “inactive- 

account” letters during her absence, the acknowledgment 

of her renewed patronage should not be overlooked. The 

letter wisely avoids any reference to factors which may 

have caused her absence. Instead, it emphasizes her 

return, and includes an element of merchandise appeal 

to stimulate the further use of her account. 


Mr. Paul G | 
- Ames | 
—— Any Street | 
y City, Any State 


Dear Mr. Ames: 


Th 
e@ amount is so small — only $4.45 


— that proba 
pl oh bly it has just slipped 


But since i ems charged 
t re 
presents it 
to your account several months ago 
, 


we know 
poke, you will want to attend to it 


y 

If our check is already in the mail 
n is note eaches you please ac- 

whe th r , 

cept our thanks for your co operation. 


Cordially yours, 

Yoon Lilie | | 

Your Name T | 
yped 

Your Business Title i | 
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Stems of Interest 







Washington, D. C. 












From the Nation's Capital 


HAROLD L. SCHILZ, Counsel 


National Retail Credit Association 





Discharge of Government Worker 
Who Refused to Pay Debts Upheld by Courts 


HE QUESTION of the extent to which a credit 
or collection agency may resort in reporting to an 

employer that the employee is unwilling to meet his 
financial obligations, particularly those involving con- 
sumer credit, is a matter of some difference of opinion 
between the Courts of the various States of this country. 
It is also a subject that must be handled with consider- 
able care as pointed out in the writer’s article which 
appeared in the May issue of The Crepir Worip. A 
large number of State Court opinions apparently sanction 
a creditor reporting to an employer the fact that he has 
been unable to recover from a debtor-employee, provided 
the employee cannot show that he has lost his employ- 
ment or suffered other similar damage as the result of 
such communication. See: 

Chilton v. Oklahoma Tire & Supply Co., 67 Pac 
(2d) 29 

M. Rosenberg & Sons v. Craft, 182 Va. 512, 29 S.E. 
(2d) 375 

Liebel v. Montgomery Ward & Co., (1936) Mon- 
tana, 62 P. (2d) 669 

Estes v. Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., (Georgia 1935) 
179 $.B.. 222. 

The question of Government employees who become 
difficult credit risks has been a matter of concern to 
credit and collection agencies for some years. In 1944 
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for The Credit World 


CPAMPHLET type with stiff blue fab- 
ricoid covered sides and the words “Credit 
World” lettered in gold. Holds 12 issues. 
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$2.50, postpaid. -- + - + 
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Congress had before it consideration of a Bill which 
would permit the garnishment of salaries of Civil officers 
and employees of the United States. This Bill did not 
reach consideration for passage in the Senate, however, 
although it passed the House. During the debates on 
this Bill, a great deal was said about the right to gar- 
nishee the funds of employees of Government corpora- 
tions but, as pointed out in an article by the writer in 
the April issue of The Crepir Wor Lp, even the attempt 
to garnishee funds in the hands of a Government corpo- 
ration is fraught with considerable difficulty. 

Within the past few weeks, the United States Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia has upheld the 
District Court of this jurisdiction in a matter which 
should have some favorable effect in obtaining fairl) 
prompt settlement of bills by Government employees. 
In that case, known as Herman J. D. Carter v. Forrestal 
et al., decided May 4, Carter complained that the War 
Department had discharged him under one of its regu- 
lations which provides that any employee who willfully 
and without sufficient excuse, or reason, neglects or 
avoids payment of lawful indebtedness will be discharged 
without prejudice. It appeared that two different judg- 
ment creditors had held their judgments against him for 
more than four years and that, beginning in February, 
1941, the Department, of the Army had received sixteen 
complaints arising out of his refusal to pay these debts. 
The Court recognized that he was immune from garnish- 
ment because he was an employee of the United States, 
but held that the War Department had statutory and 
regulatory authority to “promote the efficiency of the 
service” by dismissing the employee for “willful refusal 
or negligent failure to pay lawful debts without suff- 
cient excuse or reason.”’ 


Debtor Guilty of a Falsehood 
A previous case of interest in this same jurisdiction is 
that reported under the title. of : 
Cohen v. Marx Jewelry Co. 92 F (2d) 498 
in which it was held that it is permissible to report an 
employee to his employer who owes a debt and refuses 
to pay, but that where the person who made the report 
went on to charge that the debtor had been guilty of 
a falsehood and was deliberately evading a just debt, it 
put the case in the field of libel and slander. 
The Carter decision should have application where- 
ever a government department ‘having a similar regula- 
tion, has an office throughout the country. Lael 
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IMPROVE YOUR COLLECTIONS 


Consistent Use of These New Collection Aids Will Produce 
Highly Satisfactory Results and Retain Good Wili 





® Has it occurred to you that your unpaid account, if entered against your record 
in the files of the credit bureau, may jeopardize your credit standing? 


@ The National Retail Credit Association, of which we are a member, is a mutual 
nonprofit organization with more than 25,000 members in the United States, Can- 


the basis of credit reports used by many retailers and others to judge the char- 
acter and trustworthiness of applicants for credit. 


@ The purpose of this reminder is to help you protect your credit standing in the 
community by making payment NOW. 
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How to Build a 
Good Credit Record 


Terms on Monthly 
Charge Accounts 











1—Pay charge accounts in 
full within 10 days after 
receipt of bill. 

2—Make contract payments 
on or before due date. 

3—Guard your credit as a 
sacred trust. 


Printed in dark green ink on 
light green gummed paper. 


Prompt Payment 
of your account 
is solicited in the 
same courteous 


manner as your 
patronage. Both 
are appreciated. 





Printed in bronze blue ink on 
light yellow gummed paper. 


ACCOUNTS are due 
and payable upon 
receipt of bill) They 


are past due if not 
paid within 30 days 
after bill is rendered. 





Printed in bronze blue ink on 
light blue gummed paper. 


ONLY $53.30 4 THOUSAND 


Assorted $3.00 a Thousand 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 
(Open Accounts 


CITIES 


1949 949 
HI | LO 


Atlanta. Ga 
Baltimore. Md 
Birmingham Ala 
Boston Mass 
Cedar Rapids Ia 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland Ohio 
Columbus Ohio 
Dave rt la 
Denver. Colo 

Des Moines Ia 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock. Ark 
Los Angeles. Calif 
Louisville Ky 

Lynn Mass 
Milwaukee Wis 
Minnevpolis. Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York. N Y 
Oakland. Calif 
Omaha Neb 
Pittsburgh Pa 
Providence R I 

St. Louis. Mo 

Salt Lake City,-Utah 
San Francisco. Calif 
Santa Barbara Calif 
Sioux City. Ia 
Spokane Wash 
Springfield. Mass 
Toledo. Ohio 

Tulsa. Okla 
Washington D C 
Worcester Mass 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ottawa Ont 
Vancouver, B C 


Victoria. B C 133/655 














INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores declined 3 per cent in March, but exceeded the year- 
ago level by 18 per cent. Collections on instalment accounts 
were made somewhat more rapidly than in February, and 
amounted to 25 per cent of accounts outstanding on March 
1 as compared with 22 per cent a month earlier. At the cur- 
rent rate of repayment instalment accounts would be col- 
lected in about seven months, 


Charge accounts receivable also were reduced slightly 
during March, and were 4 per cent below the amount out- 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Installment Accounts) 


HI | LO HI 


WOMEN'S SPECIALTY 
STORES 


948 1949 1948 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
STORES 














standing on the same date in 1948. Collections on charge 
accounts declined somewhat, as is customary in March, but 
the collection ratio was up 6 points to 56 per cent. In 
March, charge accounts were outstanding, on the average, 
approximately 53 days. 

Both cash and credit sales increased seasonally in March. 
The gains were less marked than a year ago, however, due 
in part to the later date of Easter this year. Compared with 
last year’s volume, sales of each type were off around one- 
tenth.—Federal Reserve Board. 















CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased 43 
million dollars in March to an estimated total of 
15,379 million at the end of the month. The change 
represented some expansion in instalment loan credit 





























STATISTICS 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


In millions of dollars] 
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and automobile sale credit which was offset in part aE neeeniy iii 
by small declines in other instalment sale credit and — ee ee | ee) See) ee | coe 
b } N N N J °PLI- J 
two noninstalment segments—charge accounts and on Seam =| cae. | Gaaine | Geene | aan | Glaeee aeralL 
single-payment loans. All types of credit except MOTIVE | ORDER STORES 
charge accounts were above year-ago levels. Instal- —— 
ment credit outstanding amounted to 8,447 million 572 137 255 53 37 90 
dollars at the end of March, 107 million more than 
a month earlier and 1,626 million above the March 575 150 25 42 38 91 
31, 1948 outstanding balance. Automobile sale credit 755 | 210 314 - a7 119 
originating at dealers was up 6 per cent during the 
month and was 55 per cent above the year-ago level. 1,075 337 372 115 82 169 
; ah 1,312 423 42 168 87 207 
Instalment loan indebtedness rose 42 million dollars 11935 650 587 249 144 305 
during March to 4,076 million by the month-end. 
Charge account balances were reduced 1 per cent in ai SS = ose = = 
March. At the end of the month charge accounts Dessuser...| Sant 874 750 387 152 404 
receivable were slightly below those a year ago, re- 1949 - we -_ 
i i i i January---.- 2.406 816 704 : ‘ 
flecting in part the later seasonal buying this year. reheey | 3310 | 178 xs 353 120 364 
March_______ 2.258 Th 675 348 125 56 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable’ 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ——. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
HOUSE- (Percentage of total sales) 
— DEPART- | FURNI- | HoLp AP- | JEWELRY | DEPART- - 
MENT TURE | PLIANCE | STORES MENT instaLwanr| CiAnee- 
STORES STORES STORES STORES YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALEs | © ~y ACCOUNT 
a7 SALES SALES 
December ___- 37 19 28 33 62 1944— December--__~-~-~-- 64 4 32 
1945 
December___- 37 20 30 31 61 1945—December-____.-.--- 64 4 32 
1946 
December-___- 36 21 26 30 54 1946—December-_-_--_--~--- 57 5 38 
1947 
January-_.__- 30 18 2 18 52 1947—December-_-_-_------- 57 6 37 
| 28 18 25 16 54 | ee 55 6 39 
December___- 29 16 21 21 5 December-_-..------ 54 7 39 
1948 
January____- 24 14 19 15 53 1948—January-__-_..-.---- 4 7 39 
| ATER 24 16 17 16 52 FE cttainntiininminitganieans 52 7 41 
December_-_-- 25 14 15 20 5 December--_--_------ 5 6 41 
1949 - 
January____- 22 12 15 14 52 1949—January___--_----_- 52 7 41 
February___~— 22 12 14 13 50 February...._.~.~-.- 51 7 42 
March_______ 25 14 15 14 56 tail 51 7 42 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
> 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- ” 
END OF MONTH| consuMER | INSTALMENT aALzs Cau PAYMENT Cuance Canvecs 
OR TEAR CREDIT CREDIT LOANS LOANS ACCOUNTS cael 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER : 
1944 
ed! 5,218 1,872 764 192 572 1,108 1,260 1,370 716 
1945 
ee 5,695 1,994 763 188 575 1,231 1,411 1,544 746 
1946 
it esi 7,915 2,906 1,091 336 755 1,815 1,852 2,327 830 
1947 
January-_----- 10.067 4,089 1,656 581 1,075 2.423 2.339 2.764 875 
po ST 11,380 5,065 2.192 1.312 2.873 2.512 2:887 916 
December____- 13,673 434 3,086 1,151 1,935 3,348 2.707 3,612 92 
1948 
January_____-- 13,374 6,468 3,064 1,202 1,862 3,404 2,742 3.240 924 
SB isin 14,669 7.533 3,720 1,602 2,118 3.813 2:839 3.352 945 
December____- 16,319 8,600 4,528 1,961 2.567 4,072 2,902 3,854 963 
1949 
January______. 15,749 8,425 4,371 1,965 2,406 4.054 2.904 3,457 963 
February_____. 15.336 8.340 4,306 1,996 2.310 4.024 2.864 3.176 95 
March______- 15,37 8.447 4371 2°113 2.258 4.076 2°821 3.141 970 
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Infants’ Contracts 


F. S. WEATHERSTON, Barrister, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


PROFESSOR, when lecturing to his class, 

was frequently interrupted by one of the 
students. At last becoming annoyed, he said to the 
student, “See here, Mr., are you trying to instruct 
this class?” “Why, no Sir,” was the reply. “Well, 
then,” said the professor, “don’t talk like an 
idiot.” The law affords a special protection to in- 
fants and idiots alike. Therefore, although I am 
of full age, the subject of infants’ contracts is 
nevertheless one on which I feel especially quali- 
fied to discuss. 

When one is asked to give an opinion as to the law on 
a particular subject, it is pleasant to be able to say that 
the law has been settled for many years and definite 
legal consequences must necessarily arise from a given 
set of circumstances. I am afraid it is not possible for 
me to say that with respect to the contracts of infants. 
Although the general principles are nearly as old as the 
English Law itself, the decisions have been anything but 
uniform and it is almost impossible to say what the law 
actually is in particular cases. The difficulty has been 
that there are two conflicting factors in each case. On 
the one hand, there is the desire on the part of the Court 
to protect the infant from his own indiscretion and on 
the other hand, there is a natural desire to try to prevent 
the infant’s getting away with something that he is not 
entitled to. The general rule is that all contracts entered 
into by an infant are voidable at the option of the infant 
with these exceptions: 

(a) Contracts for necessaries, which are perfectly valid. 
(b) Contracts which are necessarily prejudicial to the 
infant, which are void. 

Apart from these two exceptions, contracts are void- 
able only. They are binding at the option of the infant. 
During his minority the infant can enforce the contract 
and insist on the sale being completed, but the vendor 
may not insist on the infant completing his side of the 
contract. If, of course, goods are sold and delivered 
and the purchase money paid over, the contract is at an 
end and there is no question of either party enforcing it 
or avoiding it. It is completed and it is perfectly good. 
These rules relate to contracts which are not completed 
but which contemplate sométhing more being done, that 
is, payment or delivery. 

One of the exceptions to the general rule is the case 
of necessaries. Necessaries are defined as goods, which 
are suitable to the position in life of the infant and to 
his actual requirement at the time of the sale and delivery 
of the goods. You will note that the term is relative to 
the actual condition in life and requirements of the in- 
fant. What are necessaries in the case of a rich man’s 
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son are not necessarily necessaries in the case of a poor 
man’s son. Similarly if an infant is well supplied with 
the particular item which is being sold, it is not a 
necessary, even though the merchant may not know that 
the infant is well supplied. It must actually be needed 
by the infant. It is entirely a question of fact in each 
case, what are necessaries. Some things clearly are, such 
as food, clothing, medicine and lodging. The quality of 
these things as necessaries would depend upon the in- 
fant’s station in life. 

For instance, a tuxedo or suit of tails might well be 
necessary in the case of a college student, while clearly 
not in the case of a workingman’s son. Another example 
that comes to mind is a bicycle which might well be a 
necessary to a newsboy, provided he has not got another 
one of his own, but would probably not be a necessary 
in the case of a girl who has nothing to do with it. In 
every case, necessaries vary according to the station in 
life of the infant and his peculiar circumstances at the 
time. One must take into consideration the character 
of the goods supplied, the actual circumstances of the 
infant and the extent to which the infant is already sup- 
plied with them. A false impression conveyed to the 
tradesman as to the station and circumstances of the in- 
fant would not affect the infant’s liability. There was 
an interesting application of those rules in a case in 1922, 
where a young man of about 18 decided to go into the 
business of peddling fish for a living and he bought a 
secondhand car to do this. He fell down on the pay- 
ments and the action was brought to recover the balance. 


Car Not a Necessary 
The trial Judge held that as it was necessary for the 
young man to have the car to carry on his business, the 
car was a necessary and the contract was valid, but it 
was held in the Court of Appeal that this was not a 
necessary. “The law considers that an infant has not 
sufficient discretion to carry on business or trade and is 
not liable for goods supplied to him to enable him to 
carry on business or in the course of any trade or oc- 
cupation. Therefore, the inquiry as to what is neg¢essar) 
to enable an infant to enter into or carry on a trade or 
occupation is not relevant to the inquiry as to what is 
necessary for the well-being of an infant, treating the 
term ‘necessary’ as a relative expression to be construed 
with reference to the infant’s age, state and degree.” 
Infants have always been liable on contracts for neces- 
saries but the law was codified in the Sale of Goods Act 
which now provides that an infant is liable only for the 
fair value of the goods supplied. I suppose in the usual 
case, the actual purchase price, if it is the ordinary price 
to everyone else, would be treated as a fair value. 
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Parents of infants are not liable on the contract unless 
there is some implied or actual agency. There is no such 
agency if a child is living at home or if he is living away 
from home and has an adequate allowance from his 
parents. 

The second exception to the general rule are contracts 
which are necessarily prejudicial to the infant and these 
are at the opposite end of the scale because they are abso- 
lutely void and cannot be enforced by either party. The 
ceneral rule is that any bond with a penalty or any con- 
tract which the Court can see is necessarily prejudicial 
to the infant is void. The Court here simply assumes 
the right to protect the infant. It is easy to imagine a 
case where an unscrupulous trader slips something over 
on an infant, because he is young and not able fully to 
understand what he is doing, but there are many cases 
where the contracts are held bad even though they are 
the same type of contract which are daily entered into 
with adults. 

There have been a number of cases where mortgages 
have been held to be necessarily prejudicial to an infant. 
In a case in 1943, the Court held that an infant had 
been charged more than the fair value of land, and held 
the contract void. In another, a young married girl had 
bought a restaurant business and given a chattel mortgage 
back, and the Court held that the chattel mortgage was 
void because it provided for the acceleration of the 
principal payments, and this was in the nature of a 
penalty. 

The last case was in 1946 in the Ontario Court of 
Appeal where it was held that a Conditional Sales Agree- 
ment was not necessarily prejudicial to the infant. I 
shall mention this case later, but it seems hard to reconcile 
with the others, because many provisions in a Conditional 


Sale Agreement are harder on the purchaser than a° 


chattel mortgage. 

It does help in any case if a contract is in the usual 
form and for the usual price. Then it is fair to say, as 
a general rule, that if it is or might be beneficial to adults 
the same can be said with respect of infants. 

Let us come back to the general case where the con- 
tract is neither valid nor void, but is voidable at the 
option of the infant. If goods are sold and delivered to 
him on credit, the merchant here has nothing more to 
protect him than the good faith of the infant concerned, 
tor the infant need never pay for the goods before he is 
21. He merely needs to say, “Well, I am deciding 
whether or not I shall ratify the contract,” and after he 
is 21, he may say, “I have decided not to ratify the con- 
tract.” There are some Canadian cases which indicate 
that if the infant repudiates the contract on attaining the 
age of 21, he must return the goods. The better view 
seems to be that he does not need to do so unless he has 
actually deceived the vendor as to his age, then if there 
has been fraud the infant is obliged to either pay or 
return the goods in the state in which they were delivered. 


On Coming of Age 

A contract may be ratified by an infant on coming of 
age by any act or promise which recognizes the existence 
of the promise as binding. It may be ratified by impli- 
cation as where an infant although he does no specific 
act recognizing the contract as binding, yet does deal with 
the property in such a way that he can only be under- 
stood as recognizing the contract as binding. An example 


of that was a case last year tried before the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Urquhart where the Plaintiff in the action 
bought a truck some two months before he was 21. The 
truck was not quite as good as it was made out to be and 
this action was brought for misrepresentation and the 
question was raised whether or not the Plaintiff could 
repudiate the contract because he was an infant when it 
was entered into. Mr. Justice Urquhart felt that this 
contract for the purchase of the truck was not a neces- 
sary because it was purely a business venture and was not, 
therefore, binding at the time. Nor was it necessarily 
to his prejudice but might actually be for his benefit as 
enabling him to eventually support himself. 

The contract was one of the vast group which are 
voidable at the option of the infant, and the question was 
whether or not he had ratified the contract when he be- 
came 21. The facts were that he had left the truck out- 
side all winter and had done many repairs on the truck 
both before and after he came of age, and actually after 
he came of age he went back to the vendor and com- 
plained about the defects of the truck without actually 
re-delivering the truck to the vendor. He did not try to 
repudiate the contract until after he had legal advice and 
then he had already dealt with the truck as his own in 
such a way that it was necessary to infer that he had 
recognized the contract as being valid. The Judge there- 
fore held that the contract had been ratified. In this 
case, the Judge said that the contract could be repudiated 
only on returning the property which the infant had re- 
ceived or its value. This is perhaps not an accurate state- 
ment of the law although it is quite fair to say that if 
the infant insisted on keeping the truck most Courts 
would find that he had actually ratified the contract. If 
the contract has been ratified then it is as valid as if both 
contracting parties had always been adults. 


Disposal of Goods by Infant 

The hard cases are those where property is delivered 
to an infant and the merchant takes what he considers 
to be adequate precautions to protect himself, and the in- 
fant disposes of the goods to a third party who buys in 
good faith. Then it is a question as to which of the two 
innocent people shall suffer. Here the question must be 
determined by consideration of whether or not the 
property or goods has passed to the infant so that he 
could give a good title to the goods to the purchaser; or 
whether the vendor although he retains the actual 
property has done anything by which he is estopped from 
denying that the infant had a good title to the goods in 
question. Here again, it is a question whether the con- 
tract is valid as for necessaries or whether it is necessarily 
prejudicial and, therefore, entirely void or whether it is 
merely voidable at the option of the infant. 

This question came up in a case in the Court of Appeal 
in 1946. Here the Plaintiff, a dealer, sold a motorcycle 
to a lad of 16 under a Conditional Sale Agreement 
under which the title in the motorcycle was to remain in 
the dealer. The infant sold the motorcycle, representing 
that it was fully paid up and continued to make pay- 
ments, so that it was several months before the dealer 
knew that he did not have possession of the motorcycle. 
When the payments stopped he naturally went to pick 
it up and found that it had been sold to an innocent third 
party who knew nothing about the Conditional Sale 
Agreement. The agreement, by the way, was not regis- 
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the next day or so. That is the main reason we insist on 
all interviews being taken by someone who has the judg- 
ment and authority to act promptly. Of course we do get 
a report on all accounts, even if it is only to verify our 
own judgment. 

Quite often the application is of such a nature that we 
know that only a budget or installment account is pos- 
sible. Then we inquire as to how much the customer 
wants. We pin them down, explaining that our author- 
izers must have that information in order to pass charges. 
Once the approximate amount is set, we ask, “And how 
would you like to pay?” Usually the customer will 
answer, “By the month” or possibly; “by the week.” 
Then it is easy to say, “Fine, our terms on that sale 
would be $__-- down and $__-~ per month.” In most 
cases that is the only kind of account the customer has 
ever had or even wants. She is happy with her lot be- 
cause we have not told her there was anything else. On 
this type of account the customer is, of course, told to 
wait until the report clears. 

Closing the interview is perhaps the most important 
phase of the whole thing. Then the real business is over. 
From here out it is purely a friendly, neighborly chat. 
Always we rise, and usually we follow the customer to 
the door. Send them away with a smile. If others are 
waiting be sure you say (loud enough to be overheard) 
“It was nice of you to come in, please come back and see 
us.” This not only sends her away in good humor, but 
it softens up the next one who is waiting her turn. 





‘“*“Credit Management” 
iimmnoan (Beginning on page 12.) (Mim 


contributing factors to a broken personality. Many of 


‘ our customers are unexpectedly forced to face a critical 


situation as the result of prolonged illness to a member of 
their family or complete elimination of income through 
unemployment. Their ultimate ability to adapt them- 
selves may depend a great deal on the way you handle 
their case. Samuel Butler in his The Way of All Flesh, 
vividly describes such strain, fusion and accommodation 
by saying, “In quiet, uneventful lives the changes internal 
and external are so small that there is little or no strain 
in the process of fusion and accommodation; in other 
lives there is great strain, but there is also great fusing 
and accommodating power; in others great strain with 
little accommodating power. A life will be successful or 
not, according as the power of accommodation is equal to 
or unequal to the strain of fusing and adjusting internal 
and external changes.” 

I have submitted what I feel is adequate proof to my 
hypothesis. It is for you to decide whether you feel a 
basic knowledge of psychiatry will be beneficial or not. 





All this takes a little extra time, but, so what? The 
biggest thing wrong with the world now is that we are 
all in too big a hurry. And remember, your best accounts, 
the ones you report, “Selling 20 years, high credit $893.42, 
pays 30 days, owes $154.29 for current purchases,” only 
required “one opening interview.” If you expect to make a 
permanent customer, just take time to make a permanent 
friend. That is “Doing it Country Style.” 





tered and the dealer relied on the fact that at the time 
of the original sale his name had been painted on the 
motorcycle and this, as you know, is a perfectly good 
alternative to registration of the Conditional Sale Agree- 
ment. It did not help the purchaser, however, because 
the infant had painted over the name and the purchaser 
bought it innocently and paid a fair price for the 
motorcycle. 

It was rather a difficult case then as between two 
innocent parties. The infant, of course, was quite im- 
pecunious, and it was useless to go after him. As you 
can see there were several interesting questions arose in 
this case. The first was whether in any event the Con- 
ditional Sale Agreement was any good because it was 
not registered as required by the Act. The Court held 
that because the dealer’s name was painted on the motor- 
cycle in conformity with the Act, it made no difference 
that that name was subsequently painted over and there- 
fore the dealer was as fully protected as if the Agree- 
ment had been registered. The second question, then, 
was whether the property passed to the infant and if not, 
whether in any event the dealer was estopped or pre- 
vented from denying that it passed. The answer to that 
question depended on whether the contract was valid, 
voidable or void. If it was a good contract then of 
course there was no further question and the dealer could 
retake the motorcycle under the Agreement. If it were 
void, then of course, the Conditional Sale Agreement was 
worthless and the purchaser buying innocently would 
obtain a good title. That therefore raised the question 
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whether the Conditional Sale Agreement was necessarily 
prejudicial to the infant so as to make the contract void. 

It was argued that because the contract imposed penal- 
ties, it was necessarily to the infant’s prejudice. Here 
again the Conditional Sale Agreement was in the usual 
form. It provided for the property in the motorcycle 
remaining in the dealer until paid for. It provided that 
on default the balance would immediately become due 
plus interest, and costs, and that the dealer might retake 
possession if he thought that the motorcycle was being 
misused, 

The majority of the Court of Appeal held that the 
contract was not necessarily prejudicial to the infant, 
even though isolated clauses were; they looked at the 
whole contract, and found that it was quite usual and 
reasonable. The agreement was therefore held to be 
voidable only, at the option of the infant, and a sub- 
sequent purchaser was bound by it. The original vendor 
was, therefore, entitled to retake possession of the motor- 
cycle under the terms of the agreement. ; 

The best thing to do is to get cash, or get the father 
to sign as well as the infant. If the contract is clearly 
for an article which can be classed as a necessary, you 
have the comfort that you can sue the infant, but of 
course, the comfort may seem rather cold when you come 
to collect the judgment. If you are selling for credit, 
a chattel mortgage seems useless, but a Conditional Sale 
Agreement, if in order, and properly registered, is good, 
provided it is in the usual form and does not contain too 
many penalty clauses. wae 
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Longview, Washington 

At the first annual meeting of the Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation of Cowlitz County, Longview, Washington, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
J. E. Jones, Longview-Kelso Collection Service; Vice 
President, Irene Leak, Hanly’s Tire Service; Secretary, 
Fairell Joslin, The Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, Ethel 
Hayden, Krivanek Electric Co. Directors: James Rut- 
ledge, Baker Lumber Co.; Bess Bellangy, Highland 
Dairy; William C. Graham, National Bank of Washing- 
ton; John W. Wood, Kelly Plumbing Co.; Clarence 
Opseth, Cowlitz Valley Bank; Mike Conlan, Mutual 
Loan Co.; and Clifford Knight, Knight’s Grocery. 


District Twelve at New York 


Officers and directors of District Twelve, who were 
elected at their recent meeting in New York, are as 
follows: President, S. E. Collegeman, $. Kann Sons Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, Ellis Epstein, 
Hochschild-Kohn Co., Baltimore, Md.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jos. A. White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Directors are: Mrs. Edna Cawley, Cawley and 
Scott, Roanoke, Va.; Louise Walker, I. Herman Co., 
Danville, Va.; N. A. Olsen, Kennard-Pyle Dept. Store, 
Wilmington, Del.; W. C. Poole, Diamond Dept. Store, 
Charleston, W. Va.; C. W. Orwig, Commonwealth 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and B. W. Huffman, 
Mayer’s Dept. Store, Baltimore, Md. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Kansas City, Mo., the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, F. R. Brunson, Emery Bird 
Thayer Co.; First Vice-President, Harry M. Barrentine, 
Skelly Oil Co.; Second Vice-President, Dorothy Foster, 
Duff & Repp Furniture Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City. Directors, Sam 
Spector, Fred Wolferman’s; Olga Devine, Robert Keith 
Furniture Co.; Frank Turner, Home State Bank; R. G. 
Cole, Central Schools; and James L. Martin, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. 


Davenport, lowa 


The newly elected officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association of Davenport, lowa are: President, 
Harold B. Smith, M. L. Parker Co.; Vice-President, 
Emil Ohland, lowa-Illinois Light & Power Co.; Secre- 
tary, Amy J. Theleman, Petersen-Harned-Von Maur; 
and Treasurer, Marjorie Caldwell, Business Service Co. 
Directors: John M. Hickey, Personal Finance Co.; 
Hayes Truedson, Guardian Finance Co.; Margaret Han- 
sen, Arrow Finance Co.; Mrs. Margaret Beattie, Credit 
Bureau of Davenport; and Robert Heeschen, Jansen 
Jeweler. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

The newly officers and directors who will serve 
during the coming year for the Milwaukee Retail Credit 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisc., are: President, Royal H. 
Kanies, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; First Vice-President, 
Norman Henderson, Ed. Schuster & Co.; Second Vice- 
President, John M. McGrath, Bitker Gerner Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fred Kreiger, The Credit Bureau. 
Directors: George C. Anderson, Sears & Roebuck Co. ; 
and R. W. Johnson, Pate Oil Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


The new officers and directors of the Arkansas City 
Retailers Association, Arkansas City, Kansas are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. L. J. Phillips, L. J. Phillips, Jeweler; Vice- 
President, Ed Gilliland, Gilliland’s Office Supplies; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Della Bird, Arkansas City Re- 
tailers Association. Directors: R. P. Guyot, Anderson- 
Guyot Insurance Co.; Harry Shutler, Shutler’s Grocery ; 
Charles Hauber, Firestone Stores; Loren Trout, C. R. 
Anthony Co.; and James Vandever, Vandever Motor Co. 


San Jose, California 

The 1949-50 officers and directors of the San Jose 
Chapter of the National Retail Credit Association re- 
cently elected include: President, Charles Gallagher, 
Farmer’s Union; Vice-President, Paul Ganberry, Anglo- 
California National Bank; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Maudellen Hefner, W. P. Fuller & Co. Directors: 
Claude Brady, American Trust Co.; Mrs. Billie Kirby, 
Nathan-Dohrman Co.; Helen Nanney, Montgomery- 
Ward; and Price Webb, Adult Education Department. 


District Eight at Dallas 

At the annual meeting of District Eight, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, J. W. 
Waddle, G. A. Stowers Furniture Co., Houston, Texas; 
First Vice-President, L. E. Blowers, Household Furni- 
ture Co., San Antonio, Texas; Second Vice-President, F. 
Wm. Johnson, Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Merchants 
Retail Credit Association, Dallas, Texas; and Assistant 
Secretary, Chellie Sue Bragg, Merchants Retail Credit 
Association, Dallas, Texas. Directors: William L. 
Amis, Longview National Bank, Longview, Texas; Carl 
E. Bock, Calcasieu Lumber Co., Austin, Texas; R. M. 
Green, First National Bank, Amarillo, Texas; Arthur 
Boaz, Guarantee Shoe Co., San Antonio, Texas; O. C. 
Faulkner, The Fashion, Houston, Texas; Alton Foster, 
The Borden Co., Corpus Christi, Texas; John McElroy, 
Leonard Bros., Fort Worth, Texas; Q. B. Taylor, Fen- 
ner Tubbs Co., Lubbock, Texas; Edward Schreiber, 
Schreiber Miller Furniture Co., Galveston, Texas; and 
Mrs. Beulah Oborski, Credit Bureau of Beaumont, 
Beaumont, Texas. 
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@ Volume of Business Falls Below a Year Ago @ 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business transactions that are 
being carried on throughout the country is now slightly 
lower than it was a year ago. The spring rise in activity 
has so far been less than usual and many signs of wavering 
are still apparent in a number of lines. Industrial pro- 
duction is hoiding up somewhat better than most divisions 
of trade but the differences are not great. The current level 
in the general average represents conditions different from 
those which have prevailed in over ten years. Throughout 
that period, business volume was maintained at a higher 
level than in the preceding year. 


IN SPITE OF THIS slackening, however, business re- 
mains very high and a number of important lines of trade 
and industry are remarkably stable. The demand for goods 
is strong as is indicated by retail sales much more than 
double the prewar level and by the large amounts of money 
being spent by business concerns for expansion as well as 
for current operations. Even if the decline should extend 
further an enormous amount of business activity will con- 
tinue to be carried on. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT areas in which activity is 
lagging are the agricultural sections of the Middle West, 
parts of the New England States, and the Pacific Northwest. 
Industry and trade throughout parts of the Middle West are 
also making a less favorable showing than in some other 
parts of the country. Declining farm incomes as well as 
unfavorable weather conditions during the winter are im- 
portant factors in this falling off. Preliminary reports of 
most recent trends show that some improvement is taking 
place. 





In many parts of the East, especially around New York 
City, business has increased somewhat as compared with con- 
ditions during recent months. Activity is now about the 
same as the national average. Another large area in which 
activity is about average is in the West, especially in the 
southern half. In some districts there, business is con- 
siderably better than average. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL region around the Great Lakes, 
throughout much of the South and in the Southwest, busi- 
ness conditions are now most favorable as compared with 
a year ago. Total factory production has held up better 
than trade in these sections, but both are good. Rate of 
operations in such major industries as steel, automobiles, 
and in construction account for this good showing. In- 
creased expenditures for military purposes and for goods to 
be shipped abroad under the continued European Recovery 
Program are also significant, although they do not represent 
the major part of spending. They are sustaining ones, how- 
ever, and will tend to maintain volume during the next few 
months and probably much longer. 


IN CANADA, the volume of trade and industry has been 
lagging and has also fallen below the level of a year ago. 
Physical volume of production has held up somewhat better 
than retail sales, but consumer demand remains strong. 
Pay rolls have been about 5 per cent higher than last year 
and in some lines are still increasing. Among the different 
sections of the country the area north of the Great Lakes 
is making the best showing. Conditions are becoming more 
favorable in the agricultural areas and the early crop pros- 
pects are encouraging.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, LaSalle 
Extension University, Chicago, Ill. ) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT says that the average Ameri- 
can family in 1948 earned $222.00 more after taxes than in 
1947. The survey listed average per family income in 1948 
was $4,531.00, compared with $4,309.00 in 1947, and the 
average retail sales per family as $3,131.00, against $2,955.00 
the previous year. Of the total take home pay, 69 cents of 
every dollar was spent on retail store purchases in 1948. 


xx*rk 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY Fund study says that 
estimates show that nearly 20 per cent of the goods con- 
sumed in this country in 1850 was imported, as compared 
with little more than 10 per cent in 1880 and 6 per cent in 


1937. 
x«re 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture 
stores declined slightly in March, although a rise in this 
month has been usual in recent years. Jewelry store ac- 
counts receivable showed a somewhat larger decrease than 
was registered in March of the two preceding years, while 
balances at household appliance stores declined for the 
third successive month. The amounts outstanding at the 
three kinds of businesses continued above the year-ago 


level. 
x * 


THE BIBLE is still the best seller that book publishers 
produce. It has recorded almost 2.5 times as many sales 
in 1947 as in 1939. Sales in 1947 totaled 9,248,000 copies 
having a factory value of $9,285,000. In 1939 only 3,800,000 
copies were sold 

xk 

ACCORDING TO the United States Department of 
Labor, a factory worker of 1913 who earned $11.00 a week 
now draws $51.00. For this 460-plus per cent increase, he 
works 2.9 less hours per week. In terms of purchasing 
power, he can buy just twice as much. 
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THE FEDERAL TRADE Commission has accused a 
large concern of running phoney missing heirs bureaus to 
nab customers who fall behind in paying their bills. The 
Commission said the firm created dummy concerns to help 
collect delinquent bills. The Commission ordered the con- 
cern to halt the unfair and deceptive practices. 
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ACCORDING TO a recent survey, it was estimated 
that wages and salaries usually account for at least half 
of the total costs of retailing. 

x*x** 

CLOTHING THE AVERAGE family cost one-half 
the number of work hours in 1948 than it did in 1914, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the purchasing power of an hour’s 
work, which has just been completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. The 1948 workingman needed 
to spend fewer than five hours of work a week to pay the 
family clothing bills, while the 1914 worker required more 
than nine hours a week at the workbench to clothe his 
family, according to the Board’s analysis. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL checking accounts 
dropped two billion in 1948, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation reported. It was the first decline in that 
category of bank accounts since 1937. Savings and time 
deposits of both individuals and businesses advanced 
slightly in 1948, however. Total deposits in all banks at the 
end of the year were $162,041,389,000. 

xx«k 

AN INCREASE during March of 38 million dollars in 
the consumer instalment loan receivables of cash-lending 
institutions more than offset small January and February 
declines and brought the total to 3,207 million, slightly 
above the end of 1948 level. The balance of each type of 
lender showed gains and the total was approximately one- 
seventh larger than at the end of the first quaricr last year. 
The volume of loans made during March exceeded the 
February figure by almost a third and was a little greater 
than the March 1948 extensions. 








WHATEVER LACK of customers there exists today is 
due to prices more than the lack of money. Most recent 
Government figures show that savings last year rose by 
$8 billion, and though this was $1 billion less than in the 
year before, it still is a sizable amount and does not indi- 
cate any lack of available spending money when either 
need or price is right. 
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FURNITURE STORE SALES showed a seasonal ex- 
pansion in March, but were 13 per cent less than a year 
earlier. The increase over February reflected moderate 
gains in cash and charge-account transactions, and a rise of 
nearly one-fourth in instalment sales. Both cash and credit 
sales were smaller than a year ago, the declines varying 
from 21 per cent for cash sales to 12 per cent and 13 per 
cent for instalment and charge-account sales respectively. 

x*x*k 

THE PROPORTION of the American population that 
graduated from college trebled between the two world 
wars, rising from 1.2 per cent to 3.6 per cent. 

x*** 

SOME BANKS are now rejecting more applications 

for loans than they are approving. 
xx*k 

CONSUMERS’ PRICES were down 1.0 per cent from 
January to February, 1949, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Declines reported in 61 of the 
62 cities included in the Board’s monthly consumer price 
survey. The purchasing value of the dollar (January, 1939, 
as 100 cents) was 62.1 in February, 1949. This represents 
a rise in purchasing power of 1.0 per cent over January, 
1949, and a decline of 0.3 per cent over the previous year. 

se & 2 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE at 
furniture stores continued to decline, but showed a 16 per 
cent gain over a year earlier. Collections on instalment 
accounts were up one-tenth from the February level and, 
when related to accounts outstanding on March 1, resulted 
in a collection ratio of 14 per cent; for the preceding two 
months the ratio had been 12 per cent. 
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WE NOW HAVE available a handy, attrac- 
tive cardboard file container resembling 
buckram in which you may conveniently 
store your copies of The CREDIT WORLD. 
Each file will hold 24 issues (2 years) and 
may be kept on your desk or in your book- 
case for ready reference. The title is clearly 
printed on the backbone of the file in pleas- 
ing blue ink. Year labels from 1941 through 
1950 furnished with each file. A reader’s 
index of selected articles is printed on the 











back for your convenience. 


When you have this neat container at your 
finger tips you needn’t fumble for your copy 
of last May—it will be there in the holder 
with all the other current copies. 


35c¢ EACH—3 FOR $1.00 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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es Message 
Yrom the President 


_" HAVE DONE your part. You have carried your share of the 
“load. You thought constructively through the complicated prob- 
lems of the year and sharing your ideas with others that the right 
answers might be found so dependable conclusions could be reached. 


You had vision and imagination in order to meet the problems of the 
past year. 


In reality you journeyed through the year shaping its events and 
writing its record. It is you who realized your responsibilities toward 
the future, who met the problems of the year with vision and imagi- 
nation and the will to act. 


We all had both vision and imagination. Leaders and doers 
accomplish so much for the lasting good of the credit fraternity by 


looking far enough ahead. All of us have given more thought to the 
future, planned for it in our daily work, built for it as we went along 
and always taking the forward view. 


It takes imagination to visualize the changes to come—yes, many 
of them within the past year. And it is a challenge to our vision and 
imagination to meet them, keep abreast, influence, formulate and adapt 
them so that they may truly contribute to the better-ordered happier 
future for the National Retail Credit Association. 


You as officers, directors and members of this Association have 
proven what can be accomplished by cooperation. We have attained a 
total membership that exceeds all previous years in our history, 


which adds strength to our continued efforts for a bigger and better 
association. 


Thank you sincerely. 


PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 






























































